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THE IRON 
WOMAN 


By 
MARGARET DELAND 


“Mrs. Deland strikes a great note 
with the certainty born of a deep and 
reverent knowledge of life and a deep 
and spiritual sense of both the frank- 
ness and reticence of art.” 
—Hamitton W. Mastin, The Outlook. 


Illustrations. by F. Walter Taylor. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


THE NE’ER- 
DO-WELL 


By 
REX BEACH 


“There is no let-up in the swing and 
dash of the yarn from the opening 
chapter.” —Springfield Union. 

“Rex Beach’s best book... . Will 
do more to make the public appre- 
ciate the magnificence of the Canal 
work than anything hitherto pub- 
lished.” —San Francisco Bulletin. 


Pictures By Caristy. Posi 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.25 net 


MARY 
CARY 


By KATE 
LANGLEY BOSHER 


The book continues in the list 
of best-sellers because the story 
lingers in the heart of every one who 
has read it. Little Mary Cary’s 
courage and philosophy are now 
reaching a wider audience than ever. 
It is a book to read and to give—at 
Easter, a birthday, in fact at any 
time. 

With Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth, 

$1.00 net 


Also. by Mrs Bosher: 


MISS GIBBIE 
GAULT 


“The youthful heroine has a way 
with her which is not less taking in 
these fresh chapters than it was in the 
earlier book.”—New York World. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

$1.20 net 




















GREYFRIARS 
BOBBY 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


LOVED by a whole cityful was Bobby. 

A dog—yes, a “wee one,” but so wise 
and true and frolicsome that everybody 
from the city officials to the tenement 
children counted Bobby their friend— 
and Queen Victoria on her throne heard 
about it, and her artist made a fountain 
with a statue of Bobby. The statue 
is there to-day, for this is a true story. 
But it is all story in spite of its truth— 


a smile and a sunny heart-glow from first to last. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


FLOWER OF 
THE NORTH . 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD | 


FLOWER 


of the- 


NORTH 


ROUND the shores of Hudson’s 

Bay hot-blooded warfare and idyllic 
love temper alternatively the hero of this 
dramatic romance. Dangersand treach- 
ery, even the apparent desertion of the 
girl—whose beauty and culture stand 
out against her barren surroundings 
like a rose in a snow-drift, and whom 
he has rescued and followed to her 
secret home—cannot stay him in his 
ambitions. The mystery of his enemies’ 
opposition and of the heroine’s birth is solved after numer- 
ous and thrilling episodes. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


THE 
TERRIBLE MEEK 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


MORE unusual and significant than 

“The Servant in the House.” A 
peace play—and interesting as a melo- 
drama, analyzing our idea of Duty. 
Why should we obey if the order is to 
kill? The three characters act out the 
struggle in the dark—an army captain, 
a woman whose son has just been 
executed, and the cockney soldier 
who carried out the order. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


RIDERS OF THE 








PURPLE SAGE 


By ZANE GREY 


“ZANE GREY scores again. We defy any reader to read 
without all known varieties of thrill the chapter in 
which Wrangle, the gallant bay, carrying Venters and his 
rifle, races through miles of sage, proving himself better than 
Black Star and Night, the noble blacks on which Jerry Card, 
Mormon and Mountebank, rides shiftingly for his life.” 
—New York World. 
Here is an American romance of a time and place and life 
which seem as strange, picturesque, and dramatic as the days 
of Lorna Doone. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
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A 
PERSONAIT, 
RECORD 


By JOSEPH CONRA:) 


As author and seaman Conrad tells in +’ js 
book the beginnings and interweavings of _ is 
two passions for the sea and literature. Th re 
are picturesque recollections of his childh« )d 
in exile with his patriot Polish father, his o- 
mantic feeling at his first physical touch of in 
English ship, his voyages into out-of-the- .y 
parts of the world, and his experiences w:h 
strange types of men. 


Crown, 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


THE HOUSE 
oF HARPER 


1817 By 1912 
J. HENRY HARPER 


The author, who belongs to the third genera- 
tion of his family, has had access to many 
private sources of information. The picture 
of old New York life is admirably drawn, and 
the chapter on early Methodism is a con- 
tribution to Wesleyan literature. The au- 
thor reviews publishing history in New York, 
and tells many quotable stories -of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, Booth, Curtis, 
Prescott, and scores of others. 

With Sixteen Steel-plate Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3.00 net 


HARPER’S 
GUIDE TO WILD 
FLOWERS 


By Mrs. CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


This book explains the easiest way of telling 
flowers and plants, based upon the new classi- 
fication embodied in the Vienna Congress of 
1905. It identifies them by color, habitat, 
and seasons. Every pictorial aid is presented 
to make the book a complete guide to the 
flowering plants of the Atlantic seaboard, New 
England, the Middle States, and, to a certain 
extent, of the Southern States. 

Elaborately Illustrated with Colored Plates and 

Drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75_net 


WHY THE 
WORLD LAUGHS 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 


An addition to the world’s stock of fun. 
Humorous stories collected from the Mongo- 
lians, Indians, Persians, Hebrews, Turks, 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, Italians, 
Scotch, Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, and 
French prove that no age nor race has a 
monopoly of laughter. 


Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


THE “MONITOR” 
“Tae * MERRIMAC” 


Told by Captain J. L. WORDEN, U. S.N.; Lie- 
tenant S. D. GREENE, U.S. N., and H. ASHTON 
RAMSAY, C.S.N., Engineer of the ‘‘ Merrimac”’ 


In this book officers who actually took part 
in the famous battle describe the conflict from 
their personal experiences. It is believed that 

| this volume offers for the first time the story 
as told by both sides. 


T'lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


SIMPLE ITALIAN COOKERY 
By ANTONIA ISOLA 


This book of Italian recipes was com»iled 
by an expert, and the American housek: pe! 
will find many interesting new ways of pre 
paring old foods. . 

16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 
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Comment 


The South and the Candidate 

More and more regret is being heard that Chairman 
Uxperwoop should bail from so far South and thus 
seem ineligible. Had he come from the North it is be- 
lieved he would have been irresistible-—Washington 
l.ctter to the Springfield Republican. 

On the contrary, it is a matter of gratulation, 
not of regret, that the foremost statesman in the 
Ifouse of Representatives hails from the South. 
It is even more satisfying that not only he but 
other men of Southern birth are reckoned avail- 
ble eandidates for the Presidency. The thought 
of opposing a Southern man because of his envi- 
ronment would never cross the mind of our en- 
lightened Springfield contemporary. And yet we 
may not question the accuracy of the statement of 
its representative in Washington. 

Such expressions as he quotes are heard in the 
Federal capital, frequently in the South, rarely in 
the North, never practically in the West. They 
have no basis in fact as applied to availability. 
They: are uttered carelessly from force of habit. 
The truth, as we declared last week, is that South- 
ern birth would be a source of strength, not of 
weakness, to a candidate. If evidence be required, 
witness the universal approbation of the appoint- 
ment of a Confederate veteran as Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

The sectional bogy is dead as a door-nail and 
has been for years. Ilow then does it happen that 
some still take for granted that it still lives or 
at least has not yet been buried. The Atlanta 
Constitution strikes the core of the situation when 


it says: 


yur 


The most humiliating paradox in American politics 
to-day is the shrinking attitude of some of our own 
people toward the Presidential possibilities of South- 
ern men. 

The Civil War, the memories of which furnished 
the nursery for this indefensible sectional abasement, 
is fifty years at our back. Ninety per cent. of the 
American voters who elect a President remember this 
war and its dividing rancor only as history. With 
outstretched hands, having given every proof of view- 
ing Mason and Drxon’s line as no more a political 
barrier than the Mississippi or the Rockies, the domi- 
nant generation at the North invites the South, its 
public men, by right of citizenship and by right of 
demonstrated ability, into full fellowship in the na- 
tion’s counsels. 

What has been the answer of the South—at least, 
the answer that may be interpreted by the silence 
or the diflidence of hundreds of thousands of repre- 
sentative Southerners ? . 

Obsessed by the ghosts of half a century ago, guilty 
of an embarrassment and a self-consciousness that is 
nothing short of arrant sectional cowardice, there is 
a feeling among many Southerners that the wraiths 
of the sixties still stand between the South and the 
White House—the South and that participation in 
the nation’s voice, the nation’s destiny, to which the 
nation is eager to admit us. 

The consequences of this abnegation of common 
manhood could not be more forcefully portrayed than 
in the werdgs of the Constitution’s Washington corre- 
spcnaent in a despatch discussing the Presidential 
status. “If he,” writes our correspondent, canvass- 
ing the possibilities of Oscar UnNprErwoop, the bril- 
liant Alabamian, along with other Southerners, “* pays 
the penalty of being a Southern man, it will be the 
South and not the North to exact it.” 

The last smoldering embers of sectional acrimony 
were stamped out by the Spanish-American War. The 
last barriers between North and South were crumbled 
before the achievements of Joke WHEELER, of FirzHuGH 
Ler, and of many of the younger generation on both 
sides. 

In the face of these cumulative facts, there are 
some in the South who still question if, “on account 
of past offenses,” it is “discreet” or “ expedient ” 
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for a Southern man to offer himself for Presidential 
honors! We insult ourselves, we debase our manhood, 
we surrender the rights the North is so willing to 
concede us, when we permit our course, as a people, 
to be so interpreted. It is not in human nature to 
accord respect where self-respect is absent. How, 
then, can we expect the remainder of the nation to 
continue to respect us when we grovel in the dust 
of a bygone era and let go by default the rights 
inherent in American manhood? 


These strong words are true. The South, not 
the North or West, is the home of the bogy. So 
long ago as 1904 it was our privilege to say to the 
people of Charleston: 


Now is the time and you of the South are the men 
to act with promptness and wisdom. You are the 
mainstay, the living reality of Democracy. So many 
of us in the North come so near being Republicans 
in practice and so many of us in the West come so 
near being Populists in theory, that the leadership 
rightfully belongs to the only section of the party 
which has kept the faith without suffering contamina- 
tion, and under whose direction in the past the 
people enjoyed their greatest growth, their widest pros- 
perity. The time is fitting. The blight of half a 
century is off the South. You have your manufac- 
tures, your mines, your agriculture, your railroads, 
your steamships, your schools, your happy homes, 
your Christian spirit—you have all that we have 
and more, because you have our respect and sympathy 
to a greater degree tlian we have yours. We ask 
you to take up the ark of the covenant and bear it 
to victory as of old. We seek now to follow, requir- 
ing only that forbearance which is the first attribute 
of brotherhood. Do not, we implore, insist that we 
must manifest no interest in your affairs or you in 
ours. Your problems are our problems, your hopes 
our hopes, your fears our fears, and ours are yours. 
I appeal to you not to put up warning hands and 
say, “Thus far but no farther,” but with the whole- 
hearted, trustful, fraternal, and generous spirit of 
chivalric natures stretch your arms away over the 
line and bid us welcome. We gladly concede your 
right to lead; we only ask that you bear the banner 
of JEFFERSON along the broad path of tolerance and en- 
lightenment, of progress and Christianity, of belief 
in man and faith in God, out of the darkness of de- 
spair of the past into the sunlight of hope for the 
future. 


Since those words were spoken the South has 
given ample demonstration of the capacity, no less 
than the patriotism, of her sons, notably of late 
in the House of Representatives. Otherwise their 
claims to preferment could not be upheld. The 
Lynchburg News states the case precisely: 

“Give us a Southern man for President ”—this the 
earnest adjuration of the editor of HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
in a banquet speech before a Southern audience the 
other night. Northern-born and Northern-bred and of 
Northern view-point and sympathy though Harvey be, 
the sincerity of his declaration is not to be doubted. 
Yor during a ieng period of time this forceful journal- 
ist has been demonstrating through the columns of 
TTARPER’S WEEKLY that he can rise far above the mists 
and prejudices of sectionalism in considering matters 
of political relation. But in interpreting the above 
declaration it is but right to assume that Colonel 
HAarveEy’s advocacy of a Southern man for the highest 
office within the gift of the nation does not mean that 
he favors a Southern candidate because being Southern, 
but because the Southern men now being considered 
for the Democratic nomination represent perhaps the 
strongest elements of sane progressive leadership in 
the country. It so happens that the South offers men 
well equipped to preside over the destinies of the 
nation. One of these publicists will probably be nomi- 
nated by the Baltimore convention; and, if nominated, 
elected. Thus Colonel HAkvey’s prayer will be an- 
swered; the South will come into her own again as 
a section of the United States from which the ban of 
national political ostracism has been removed, and true 
Democratic government will once more be vouchsafed 
to the American people. 


There breathes the spirit of true patriotism in 
righteous disdain of sectional bigotry. And what 
happens? Up rises the portly Senator from 
Georgia in earnest endeavor to instil into South- 
ern minds a prejudice against UNpErwoop because, 
forsooth, his grandfather was a Whig Senator 
before the war, thus proving conclusively, in the 
words of the sapient Claxton (Ga.) News, that 

Trperwoop himself “is really a full-fledged Yan- 
kee who moved to Birmingham, Alakama, with the 
building of the great steel industries there, and 
which are owned by New York and the Steel Trust. 
The son of a Yankee soldier, the citizen of that 
city of the South owned by Yankees, can you call 
him a true type of the South? Indeed not.” 

The fact that Mr. Unperwoop’s father was not 
a Yankee soldier need not be considered. Nor is 
UnpERWooD’s own candidacy a point in issue. 
What does demand attention is Hoke Smirn’s 
contemptible attempt to stir into flame the embers 
of sectional passion which long since in thé North 
erumbled into ashes. If ever a duty to their 
country, their region, and themselves confronted 
high and broad minded men of the South, one now 
awaits vigorous performance at their hands. 

We refer the case of Hoke Smiru to the editors 
of Southern newspapers for such treatment as 
they may deem proper to visit upon one who be- 
trays his own people. 








The Act of Washington 

We should be glad to know whether Colonel Hary:y 
thinks the allegation of a Pennsylvania judge male 
in 1880 of more importance than the written sta?- 
ment of WASHINGTON, who said to LAFAYETTE: “ ‘le 
matter was fairly discussed in the convention and iy 
my full conviction.—Collier’s Weekly. 

Perhaps not, Brother Hapcoop; certainly 1. 
of more importance than what WASHINGTON wry ‘ec 
to LAFAYETTE, to wit: 

I can see no propriety in precluding ourselves from 
the services of any man who on some great emergen: 
shall be deemed universally most capable of serving 
the public. 

And of infinitely Jess importance than what 
Wasitncton did, when he refused a third teri, 
and so, in the words of Congress, set an exam):le 
to serve for all time as “the guide of your sie- 
cessors”” and to become “the patrimony of our 
descendants.” 


As to Bolts and Bolters 

We Americans live farther ahead politically, «xs 
we do, indeed, in other things also, than any other 
people under the sun. We are already discountiie 
the action of the two regular conventions—no, 
most of us discounted that long ago. The present 
political occupation of the really truly American 
is conjecturing what the unsuccessful and vio- 
lently dissatisfied crowd in both parties will do 
after the regular nominations have been made. 
Will they bolt, or won’t they? And if they do, 
will they all get together or shall we have two rump 
conventions and two rump tickets? 

Plenty of us have got far enough along to name 
the bolting combinations, but there is not entire 
agreement in prophesying. Some say the third 
ticket will be Roosrtvetr and Bryan; some, Bryan 
and La Fotuette. There may be others who think 
even Roosevett and La Fouerte still a possibility. 
and they have at least our euphonic symphony. 
“ TuEoporE and Pompapour” is a combination we 
do not relinquish without a struggle. 

Still, there zis a possibility that the bolting may 
not be so spontaneous .and wide-spread as predicted. 
It usually isn’t; and patriots who contemplate 
that particular kind of patriotism really have a 
good deal to think about before taking the plunge. 
For one thing, there is the fact that no third-party 
movement has been really successful in this coun- 
try since the fifties, when the Republican party 
was born. Another thing is that to organize a 
national party and run a national campaign takes 
a sight of money—a low consideration, doubtless, 
but not to be entirely ignored even by practical 
men, accustomed to deal suecessfully with such 
matters. Still a third is the wide-spread notion 
that a clear set. of principles is essential in party- 
building. It will hardly do to fall back on the 
old and time-honored generalities; both the regu- 
lar parties will probably make full use of those. 
Neither is it quite safe to count on all the fresh 
innovations; the regulars may basely purloin some 
of those also. 

We don’t deny that bolting is in the air, or that 
there will be plenty of the will to bolt when the 
time comes. We merely question whether the 
prospect before the boltingly inclined will be as 
inviting next June as it has been on the few occa- 
sions in our history when really serious bolting 
has been indulged in. 


All Settled 

The way to enforce the third-term tradition is to 
enforce it—that is, to defeat any man, whoever he may 
be, who shall of his own accord present himself as a 
candidate for a third term, no matter what excuse 
is rendered for that ambition.—Buffalo News. 


Done! 


The Tariff Board as It Is 

This journal has not suffered from any _ illu 
sions about the Tariff Board. Our readers will 
perhaps recall that we very promptly rejected the 
entire theory that differences in the cost of pro- 
duction, as between this country and others, either 
with or without the addition of “a reasonable 
profit,” should constitute a standard of duties. 
That theory would permit a positively exclusive 
tariff on every article produced at all in ‘his 
country, no matter what the cost of production. 
Tt is the theory of unlimited and universal protec 
tion. We were also prompt to recognize the im- 
possibility of the board’s doing acecurately—that is 
to say, any better than roughly and approximately 
—what it was set to do; and from the beginning 
we have gravely questioned its legal authority to 
do anything but help the President enforce the 
Payne law. 

We trust. therefore, we shall not be misunder- 
stood when we warn the Democratic leader t? 
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dink twice before they commit themselves against 
what we may call the Tariff Board idea. Kis 
not merely that they might be thought inconsist- 
ent, since many of them, including Speaker Ciark 
ond Mr. Unperwoop, voted for the original Tariff 
Board provision, which the conference committee 
nally emasculated. Neither are we governed by 
the demands for the board’s continuance recently 
‘rade by such bodies as the association of depart- 
ent stores and the cotton manufacturers. Such 
comands are, of course, entitled to respectful at- 
tention; but our main consideration is the real 
cervice which a_ tariff board or commission, 
properly constituted and authorized, could render 
‘o the country. What the present board has done 
- can do is by no means the whole matter. 


And as It Might Be 

For a properly constituted board, with ample 
authority, reporting, perhaps, directly to Congress, 
vet rendered independent and non-partisan by 
viving it a quasi-judicial character and personnel, 
could in fact render a service both important and 
permanent ; and it could do so whether Democratic 
or Republican ideas shall prevail in our tariff- 
making. As Mr. UnpEerwoop long ago pointed out, 
it requires fully as much knowledge of facts to 
make a good revenue-only tariff as it does to make 
an effective high-protection tariff. In either case, 
the facts needed are both many and complicated; 
they are such as mere partisanship will readily 
misstate; and they relate to changing conditions. 
There is need, therefore, of a means to ascertain 
those facts scientifically and impartially, and to 
keep up with them from year to year, from decade 
to decade. 


The retailers and other business men are right 


in asking that our tariff policy shall be scientific, 
consistent, stable. They are wrong only if they ask 
for stability at the cost of justice. Stability in a 
just policy certainly does not make any less re- 
quirement of accurate and fairly presented knowl- 
edge than does stability and injustice; nor do the 
advocates of justice need to fear the light. So 
much even the present imperfect board has amply 
demonstrated. Let us think twice, therefore— 
and more than twice—before we reject the possi- 
bilities of a proper board or commission merely 
because we associate the present one with a false 
theory of its function and an unavoidable measure 
of failure in its task. The real question is not 
whether the present board shall be retained to work 
on a wrong theory; it is whether we can afford, 
on the right theory, to do without any board or 
commission whatsoever. 


Republicans on Deck 

It shall be the object of this Association to combat 
current and ail like proposals in respect to the recall 
of judges and the reversal of judicial decisions by 
popular vote, by making clear to the electorate the 
dangers to the public welfare which we believe are of 
necessity involved in the adoption of such proposals. 

Dated, April 3, 1912. 

(Signed) Joseph H. Choate, B. F. Tracy, John L. 
Cadwalader, Wm. B. Hornblower, Elihu Root, Wm. G. 
Choate, John C. Spooner, Wm. Cohen, John W. Griggs, 
and many others, 


Reactionaries! Backsliders! Scoundrels! Bah! 
Another Consideration : 

Our friend Mr. Rocers, of Trenton, Missouri, 
who writes to the Wrekty an interesting letter 
that will be found on page 6, says of this paper: 

The paper is surely not indifferent in matters of 
public morals, but it seems to ignore them, so far as 
Western perception goes. It treats public questions 
as if there were no consideration of right and wrong 
in them, whereas the West is beginning to think that 
is all there is in them. 


3ut don’t you find, Mr. Rogers, that in most 
public questions right and wrong are very much 
mixed? In most of them there is not only the 
question what to do, but how to do it. The method 
's often more important than the thing accom- 
plished, In our national game of baseball (which 
in this latitude is just beginning to bud again) 
we alm, say, to get a man out on first. If we use 
the bat on the man, it doesn’t do; if we trip 
him on the base-line, it doesn’t do. We've got to 
get him out under the rules, or else the game is 
spoiled. lt is right to get him out; but it makes 
a Vital difference how it is done. 

So in the game of politics and government. The 
rules of that game are set forth in the Constitu- 
tion and in the various laws of the land. To us 


they seem important because they represent what 
a so far, the supreme achievement of human 
etior 


t in the maintenance of representative gov- 
ernment and the regulation of human life. Of 
course the rules are not cast iron. Conditions 
change, and the rules of politics must be amended 
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to meet them. But due respect for the rules is 
necessary. Without it there cannot be govern- 
ment, and without government wrong has no 
prosecution and right no defense. There is more 
in public questions than the consideration of 
right and wrong. There is the very weighty and 
vital consideration of method. 


Vaccination 

A picture printed the other day on the WEEK- 
LY’s comic page about the ferocities of the vacci- 
nating doctors brought us in a remarkable grist of 
letters from readers who weleomed us, on the 
strength of that picture, to the ranks of anti- 
vaccination. The warmth of the weleome has been 
somewhat embarrassing, especially as it is neces- 
sary to disclose to these good friends that the 
picture which they approved appealed to us only 
on its comic side, and was not intended as an 
expression of editorial opinion. The argument 
against vaccination is a‘ glorious structure, fit 
to convince any unprejudiced person who believes 
all that the anti-vaccinators say, but for our part 
we must be prejudiced or incredulous. Anyhow, 
we hold, as yet, with the doctors, and favor vac- 
cination, albeit we much prefer that it should not 
be compulsory. 


Vivisection Sustained 

A British Royal Commission on Vivisection, ap- 
pointed nearly six years ago, has made its report, 
a long one, of which the gist is that “experiments 
upon animals, adequately safeguarded by law and 
faithfully administered, are morally justifiable, and 
should not be prohibited by legislation.” The 
report is interesting to persons interested in this 
subject. The commissioners examined twelve 
charges made by Mr. StepHen Co.erince, and 
concluded that none of them could be sustained. 
It examined charges of cruelty made by Miss 
Linp-ar-Hacesy, and concluded politely that they 
were “founded on misapprehension.” As to the 
use of dogs in experiments, the Commission re- 
ported : 

Some of us regard the provisions of the existing law 
as sufficient, some of us would prefer that in the case 
both of experimentation and demonstration the further 
special protection given to horses, asses, and mules 
should be extended to dogs, while some of us would 
exclude the use of dogs altogether. But if any altera- 
tion is made in the existing procedure, the majority 
of us would agree that the special enactments ‘now 
applicable to horses, asses, and mules might be ex- 
tended to dogs, and also to cats and anthropoid apes. 


Very much to the point are the closing words: 


And finally we feel that as long as public opinion 
sanctions the infliction on animals of pain, which is 
not only severe but of long duration, in the pursuit of 
sport, and in carrying out such operations as castra- 
tion and spaying, or in the destruction of rabbits and 
of rats and other vermin by traps and painful poisons, 
it would be inconsistent and unreasonable to go further 
than we have already gone in limiting experiments 
which are designed to result and, according to ex- 
perience, will probably result in preventing or allevi- 
ating great human or animal suffering. 


A Matter of Prudence 

The Omaha Bee inquires: 

Could anything be more self-abnegating than this 
from HARPER’S WEEKLY: 

Speaking in the spirit of tolerance and considera- 
tion exemplified in Savannah, we ask Mr. Bryan to 
set forth frankly and fully the disparities of political 
faith as he perceives them, with particular regard to 
the construction of a truly democratic platform—and 
let. us see if common ground cannot be found and a 
glorious victory won. 

Let us see how that appeals to Colonel Bryan. 
Keeping “‘ the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace ” 
has not been his most conspicuous endeavor. Bryan- 
ism is alive and potent and it has budded, bloomed, 
and fructified in an atmosphere of discord. Suppose 
the party achieved this unity for which Colonel Har- 
VEY’s patient soul yearns, what would it profit Colonel 
BryAN? We shall see what we shall see about Colonel 
Bryan accepting Colonel Harvey’s proposition. 

Apparently the only thing that appeals to 
Brother Bryan, in this instance, is his reason for 
refraining from discussion. 


Knights of the Nether Pole 

The age may be prosaic, and ignoble things dis- 
hearteningly abundant, and the leaven of faith 
may seem well-nigh exhausted, unapparent; but 
it is impossible to despair of humanity while au- 
thentic heroes continue to reveal themselves. 
Courage, if not the greatest of the virtues, is the 
most irresistibly inspiring; and courage does not 
fail. Let no man say that Scort, struggling on 
dauntlessly to an already discovered pole, is 
wasting energy that might be better used; and let 
us not argue, either, that his “ scientific results,” 
however real and valuable, shall be his sole justi- 
fication for surrendering himself and his brave 
companions to the savage gloom of a_ second 
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antarctic winter. There is that in this which for 
the human spirit is more precious than any dis- 
covery science ever made; there is reassurance of 
the strength of human hearts, there is the redis- 
covery, perpetually making and perpetually need- 
ful, of the nobleness we still can rise to, the scorn 
of life itself, the thing unconquerable within us 
that all life’s meanness cannot overwhelm, can- 
not even obseure. 

True, it needs no pole, aretie or antarctic, to 
prove that courage abounds. But to this our 
modern age the quest of the poles has offered what 
to a different age the quest of the grail supplied, 
and to yet another the fight for the holy sepulcher 
—a supreme challenge to the spirit of adventure, 
a supreme test of hardihood, endurance, perse- 
verance. AMUNDSEN, the Norwegian, was brave 
and fortunate; Scorr, the Briton, has been brave 
and unlucky. AMUNDSEN, therefore, has the glory 
of winning first to the goal. But for Scorr there 
remains the equal honor of keeping on through 
greater obstacles and dangers. of steadfastness 
throughout the harder task. It is not that such men 
are justified because the poles at last are conquered ; 
it is rather that from the beginning the poles 
existed to give such men their chance. The learned 
few are wrong when they prate only of “ observa- 
tions” and “results”; the ignorant many are 
right and human when they look first to the 
story, to the sacrifice and the daring of it. 


How La Follette Wins 

Senator La Fouuerte pronounces the result in 
Wisconsin peculiarly gratifying “because I have 
not made a single speech there for four years.” 
Previous triumphs, it is but logical to assume, 
were achieved in spite of his oratory. 


Taylor of Tennessee 

Rosert Love Taytor was not a well-known pub- 
lie figure in this country. Quite possibly, a good 
many people, when they saw the announcement 
of his death, wondered who he was. “ Bos” 
Taytor was different. When it was known that 
he was no more, many thousands were sincerely 
grieved, and nobody was in doubt coneerning his 
identity. If the late Senator from Tennessee had 
been more of a statesman, perhaps Rosert Love 
TayLor would have been known more widely and 
“Bos” Taytor not so widely known and welcomed 
as a perennial source of fun and kindliness. Per- 
haps, as he was a Senator, and had held various 
other high public stations, he ought to have been 
more of a serious statesman and less of a delight- 
ful and overpowering entertainer. 

That, however, would hardly be the view of 
anybody that ever spent an hour with him, say, 
in the cloak-room of the Senate or the smokers’ 
end of a Pullman ear. Still less would it be the 
view of anybody that ever went to him in dis- 
tress and asked for help. For “ Fiddling Bop’s ” 
purse was like his humor, not reserved for special 
objects and oceasions, but lavished indiscriminately 
on all about him. Both, like the rain, were poured 
out on the unjust as well as the just, and no doubt 
he ought to have been more careful. But then 

High heaven neglects the lore 
Of nicely caleulated less and more. 

“Fiddling Bop” gave what he had. It was not 
statesmanship, but it was a big contribution to the 
life about him. 


What Will Mr. Bishop Say? 

Commenting on the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Vivisection, the London 
serves : 


Times ob- 


The French sacrificed something like fifty thousand 
lives in a vain endeavor to construct the Panama 
Canal, and were compelled after all to leave the under- 
taking as a derelict. 

Mr. Josern Buckuin Bisuop, secretary of the 
Panama Canal Commission, has probably counted 
the graves of the dead who died in the French 
endeavor, or knows by other means their number. 
We shall be surprised if he does not contradict 
the Times’s arithmetie. 


A Genuine Uprising 

We quote regretfully from a communication re- 
ceived from the Misses Fiemine of No. 329 Dol- 
phin Street, Baltimore: 

We think it only fair to tell you that HaArper’s 
WEEKLY no longer measures up to our standards, and 


we shall subscribe only to the periodicals which stand 
for higher things. 


Permit us to suggest the Outlook. That stands 
for various things which have just been knocked 
higher than GiiprEroy’s kite. 





New Life 
ASTRAY in the dust-bin of memory, where phrases 
are lost like needles in a haystack, there is a line 
about “the future copying fair the past.” But who 
among mortals was ever brave enough to want his 
future like his past? It would be like asking for 
March the whole year round, so that we should never 
get beyond breaking and preparing the ground.  In- 
deed, most of us are of the mind of PompriL1aA when 
she said: 
“To me was never evening yet, but seemed 
Far beautifuler than its day; for past is past.” 


Our affection for the past is indeed tempered always 
by our appreciation of the present. In the end all 
this long business of living that we look back upon 
is just the soil in which the present grew. If, then, 
by any device we have managed to drag into the pres- 
cent some desirable elements, some traces of beauty, we 
dare not discard that which brought it to the birth. 

“Father.” asks the little girl in StTRINpBERG’s 
* Dream-Play.” “ why do the flowers grow out of dirt?” 

“ Because they do not feel at home in dirt and so 
they make haste to get up into the light in order to 
blossom and to die.” 

Not all beautiful, indeed, that past; but, after all, 
it was the soil in which the plant grew, and, seen from 
far enough away, no garden is composed of so much 
soil and so much blossom; it is one unified vision of 
glow and vibration and color. So, perhaps, it may be 
with the soul when we see it in its entirety; we shall 
see not a body and a soul joined together, but a single 
view of personality. 

To our small human knowing there are no higher 
forms of life that do not spring from simple, elemental 
forms. So, although one may have been a fool, wisdom 
is, after all, no more than the crowning topmost blos- 
som on the plant that has pushed its root into the 
soil of folly; and there have been saints aplenty 
whose saintliness grew out of a wide and liberal ca- 
pacity for knavery. It is the part of wisdom, then, 
to strive to be genial with our past even while we 
aim beyond it. For it seems to be required of us on 
this outer threshold of living that we should not be 
teo much at ease and at home with our stupidities 
and moral shabbiness. Just so we be uncomfortable 
enough, we shall be stirring up the ground and mak- 
ing experiments that better plants may grow. At any 
rate, any good gardener will warn us that we must not 
scorn the earth in which our plants are set. Nor 
probably has any soul yet been speeded on its way 
by scorn of the senses whence it derives consciousness. 


“Thy body, at its best, 
llow far can that project thy soul on its lone way 
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Who knows but that this body with its instincts, 
greedy and groveling enough, Heaven knows, at times, 
is the only soil in which a soul can realize its aims 
and goal? Is it not orthodox, theological doctrine, 
that regenerate man is higher than the angels? And 
if it is so it must be that the soil in which he was 
planted is richer. 

Ferishtah, when he tried to explain to his disciples 
the interrelation of body and soul, of good and evil, 
strewed! black and white beans on the ground, and 
then, picking them up one by one, demanded the color 
and got the answer “ white” or “black.” Yet when 
he drew the disciples farther off and asked them the 
color of the indeterminate mass from a distance the 
answer was, “Gray or dun.” “ Well,” he said, “ for 
beans substitute days—show, ranged in order, life.” 

And the lesson was: 


“Choose a joy! 
setter it was by sorrow gone before, 
And sobered somewhat by the sense 
Of sorrow which came after or might come.” 


found an all- 
beyond 


could be 
irretrievable ; 


Nowhere upon examination 
subduing black, absolute and 
white’s power to disintensify. 

Again, when the disciples desired to separate soul 
from sense, the master pleaded that soul must be al- 
lowed its gains from glow and gloom; its legitimate 
capture from high soarings and deep diving; and 
these were the rounded, finite joys of earth. He told 
them that when God willed He could turn the handful 
of dust into gold: but in the mean while it behooved 
a mortal to give thanks, praise, love for lowest favors 
first. for commonest of comforts. Some such same 
idea had that human sprite, STEVENSON, when he re- 
minded himself to rejoice in “ books and my food and 
summer rain.” 

The man with soil of ugliness and of sense, with 
biossom of beauty and of soul, makes up the human 
landseape, and the only real progression through the 
world and out of it is made by accepting the whole. 
Is it any otherwise that art and knowledge and 
morality grow? Out of many a mistake and many a 
failure, here and there a little success; out of the 
little easy personal loves the fruit of general be- 
nignity. The finest blossom, the Christ-like, impersonal 
love. glad to give when it can, knowing no claims, 
lardly aware of its own existence, is gained at the 
cost of many nipped, destroyed buds. It is more than 
legend that God took up the dust of the earth and 
made it man. It is the whole story of our human 
living. Out of many stumblings, the new precaution: 
out of galling limitations, the room for growth: out 
of the dead life, new living. 

As for the past, we ean usually be thankful that it 
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was no worse. Its sorrows and its follies have en- 
riched the consciousness of the present. By a strong 
recoil upon ourselves we can gather together all that 
has gone to the making of the present and hold it 
compact in this moment, which is, after all, but a 
milestone along the road of the future. 

Is this, then, somewhat the lesson that spring and 
the festival of Easter bring us? The law of growth 
and resurrection passes through all of life. From 
under the snow peep the snow-drops and violets; out 
of the body’s life comes the consciousness of soul; 
out of dead civilizations are whirled new worlds of 
thought and endeavor; out of blindness, vision; out of 
the smoldering past, new energies and hope. 

This in a quaint, old-fashioned way a curious seeker 
of former centuries said: 


In the seed of the plant to the eyes of God, and to 
the understanding of man, there exists, though in an 
invisible way, the perfect leaves, flower, and fruit 
thereof; for things that are in posse to the sense are 
actually existing to the understanding. Thus God be- 
holds all things, Who contemplates as fully His works 
in their epitome as in their full volume; and beheld 
amply the whole world in that little compendium of the 
sixth day as in the scattered and dilated pieces of 
those five before. 





Correspondence 


EAST AND WEST 
TRENTON, Mo., March 25, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Commenting on the experiences of Mr. La Fol- 
lette, in a recent number of HARPER’S WEEKLY, you 
draw some sharp comparisons between the East and 
tle West, saying in part: “The West is lively and 
has some very good ideas, and is strong, but it is 
young. The East is not yet wholly effete; not all rot- 
ten; not all wicked. It is older than the West, and a 
little soberer in some particulars. It stays married 
better, for one thing. Its personal liberties are better 
protected for another. It thinks quite a lot, and not 
entirely in vain. Sometimes, when it balks at the 
instructions of Western prophets, its apparent froward- 
ness is but an astute reluctance based on experience 
and reflection. What La Follette seems to need to 
learn is that the Kingdom of Heaven comes when the 
millennial clock strikes, and no sooner?” 

Because there is no national capital in the Missis- 
sippi or the Yosemite valley, the East has ample 
opportunity for dissecting the characteristic ideas of 
its younger and woolier neighbor, but it is seldom 
that Westerners get access to the typical Eastern idea, 
as in this comment. 

We of the West are not prone to challenge the 
private morals of the East, nor its conservatism, nor 
its sobriety. We are all of the same clay, and, let us 
hope, improve with age. Western folk even admit 
some faults, relics of the days of bachelor life and the 
stage-coach, which only time can remove, and it is 
no argument to retort that, though we have more 
divorces, we have fewer affinities. We know that we 
sometimes drink from the finger-bow]l and blow out 
the gas. We still have much respect for the refine- 
ment that “grows in flower-pots” east of the Alle- 
ghanies. We also have our own froward elements 
in public affairs. Being young, we expect many things 
of our elders and incline our ears reverently when 
they speak. It is in recent years only that we have 
become impudent, and there must be a reason for it. 

The one virtue we idolize in the West is frankness. 
Sometimes back East this passes for rudeness, and 
sometimes, no doubt, it is. But too often we find our 
game forfeit because we failed to “ cuss” the caddy in 
proper accents. Our Eastern neighbors take much for 
granted in their journey to the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. Perhaps they are just as eager for the goal, 
but they seem content to walk. They discuss the 
millennium and its related twentieth-century matters 
occasionally, but confine themselves largely to caustic 
veto of all proposals for transportation; and_ bitter 
ridicule of the proposers, be they Eastern or Western. 
The comment of HARPER’s WEEKLY just quoted, trans- 
lated into Western, means: * Drat the millennium ”— 
not vouching for the nativity of the expletive—* let’s 
have a drink.” Yet I have no doubt this is far from 
the import of the original Manhattan. 

We read HARPER’s WEEKLY in this portion of the 
West (which the Easterner never sees because he 
passes through in the night in a Pullman), and we 
enjoy it, although we usually disagree with it. The 
per capita circulation of magazines here is greater 
than around Boston. In HARPER’s WEEKLY we watch 
the mental processes of extreme urbanity, and thereby 
modify or fortify our own notions, which vary in 
essence if not in ideal. Its subtlety does not confuse 
us; its diction is refreshingly in contrast with the 
ingrammaticism of the average twentieth-century 
periodical; its satire is unique and brilliant. If it 
disappoints us, that is because of its moral tone. I 
am too much an optimist to grant that this is a real 
fault—that Harper’s WEEKLY is morally cold. I 
attribute the phenomenon to the variance of Eastern 
and Western mental processes, as voiced in the quoted 
comment. The paper is surely not indifferent in mat- 
ters of public morals, but it seems to ignore them, so 
far as Western perception goes. It treats public 
questions as if there were no consideration of. right 
and wrong in them, whereas the West is beginning to 
think that is all there is in them. Public men are, 
generally speaking, portrayed as mere players of a 
game of bluff and vantage, and their policies more or 
less graceful bids for the ignorant ballots that consti- 
tute the chips. They are accredited with no patriotic 
altruism, save as the accompaniment of boorishness or 
indiscretion. Men of the type of Bryan, La Follette, 
and even Roosevelt (who is Western by experience 
only) are constantly rawhided. The West loves this 
kind of public men because they seem to be armored 
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for the right (as they see it) and against the wrong, 
But the East seems to despise them because they dar 
to apply ethical standards to public problems. 

The West has its own players of the game, its 
bosses and its demagogues, but the masses are for the 
man who strives for the right. And they are prone to 
respond to clear declarations of either truth or error. 
commending the honest purpose behind it, regardless 
of the circumstance that it is elementary. They want 
the cards dealt face up. The East discusses morals in 
parables, and withal seems bored by them. 

Are the Ten Commandments so universally in vogu: 
down East that they may be omitted from the order 
as the spoon and the napkin? Is the millennium so 
certain that effort is waste? Or so remote that 
struggle is futile? Is the difference between the 
Eastern and the Western idea one of mere convention 
or one of heart?) Why does the doctrine of the Square 
Deal produce cheers in Kansas City and sneers in 
Wall Street? No optimist will concede a differenc: 
in moral standards—-if so, the presumption might lx 
in favor of the older community. Bronco-busting o1 
Broadway is more strenuous than tea and cribbage at 
a corn-husking, but it seems fully as wholesome ani 
is as easily understood. Have a few generations 0! 
life in the open country hardened our heads and hearts 
as well as our hands? Or has it kept us closer to thi 
simple virtues of our forefathers, who sailed the At- 
lantic to secure religious freedom and deny it to 
ethers ? I am, sir, 

N. G. RoGers. 


AS TO FLOCKING TOGETHER 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

My bDEAR Propuer (Not Yet But Soon) ,—Mr. Taft’s 
manager voices his hopes, not his fears, when he thinks 
that Mr. Roosevelt will not jump the traces because 
he is too consistent a Republican. (God save the 
mark! ) 

Not for himself, need I tell you, but for those 
policies and the people he will do most any old thing. 

May I prophesy, too? 

Before voting time comes Bryan and Roosevelt— 
Roosevelt and Bryan—will be in the same bed, and in 
these suffragist days it is hard to say who should 
have the top bureau drawer. Is it not time for quite 
a lot of plain, every-day Democrats and Republicans 
to get that restless migratory feeling and at least 
think of flocking together, too? 

I am, sir, 
BALT. 


PLAIN NOW 
Sout ORANGE, N. J., February 26, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—It is plain now that “Tle” (let us write it 
henceforth with a capital “ haitch ”) knows that * He” 
cannot be elected. It is Taft that “He” wishes to 
defeat, and Democrats will give “ Him ” all the assist- 
ance possible. ‘To your posts, gentlemen!” The 
Republican party and “ He” are in the same boat— 
Destruction. “ On with the dance!” At last, at last 
we have got “em.” Shades of Grover Cleveland, your 
vindication is not far off. 

I am, sir, 


COMMON SENSE. 





Echo’s Answer 


“Wuat is the cure?” our Teddy cried, 
“For all this arrogance and pride, 
And oligarchic infamy ?” 

And Echo spry- 

Ly winked her eye, 
And gaily answered, “ Me!” 


“Now who shall lead the people meek 
Like Moses in those days antique 
Set forth in Deuteronomy ?” 
And Echo blinked 
Once more and winked 
And promptly answered, ‘ Me!” 


“Who is the man to meet the tricks 
Of scheming men in_ politics, 
The foes of our autonomy ?” 
And Echo grinned 
While Teddy chinned 
And softly answered, “ Me!” 


“Who is the statesman brave and bold 
Who faces with a heart of gold 
Their brazen-fronted blasphemy ?” 
Echo serene 
With smiling mien 
Gave forth the answer, “ Me!” 


“Who like a knight will save the day 
And lead us back into the way 
Of statecraft and economy ?” 
And once again 
In sight of men 
Fair Echo answered, “ Me!” 


“Who unafraid will do and dare, 
The burdens of his people bear, 
And fight the common enemy ?” 
And Echo fleet 
In accents sweet 
The answer warbled, ‘“ Me!” 


* * * 


“Am I or not the only wight 
Who possibly can set things right, 
* And make this nation It?” 
And then—hard luck!— 
Old Echo struck, 
And coldly answered, “ Nit!” 


Horace Dopp GasTtIT. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE TROUBLED INDUSTRY IN THE ANTHRACITE HILLS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By Edward Hungerford 


The ‘“‘ Weekly ” will publish next week a second article by Mr. Hungerford, dealing especially with the present strained situation in the coal-fields 


KOH anthracite coal deposits of the 
pse~> United States lie almost exclusive- 
ly beneath eight rugged counties of 
¥ northeastern Pennsylvania. Na- 
ture has been more generous with 
her deposits of soft coal, spread- 
a») ing it through both the Ap- 
ENS palachian and the Rocky mountains 
“29 ag well as in the broad levels of the 
Mississippi Valley. And perhaps that is quite as 
ell. For from a strictly commercial point of view 
hituminous coal must remain the staple, while an- 
thracite becomes the specialty fuel. Still, anthracite 
remains a fairly important specialty—seventy-five 
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A runner “spragging”’ the cars 


million tons has been the average annual coal output 
from the Pennsylvania mines during these last few 
years. Of the million mine-workers of the country 
170,000 are employed in the anthracite collieries of 


these eight counties of the Keystone State. Indirect- 
ly, in the form of railroad hands, storekeepers, 


school-teachers, and what else a man cannot recall 
within an instant, the industry supports at least 
another hundred thousand human beings. But it is the 
170,000—the men who are the actual workers in the 
underground treasure-houses—who at the moment of 
writing are holding their home communities in fear 
of want as well as causing an increasing amount of 
distrust and discomfort in the most populous sec- 
tions of the nation. The bituminous miners and the 
operators who employ them have signed another 
treaty of peace, but the questions involved between 
the anthracite operators and miners are still vexed 
and unsettled. 

Five out of eight of those hilly Pennsylvania coun- 
ties—Lackawanna, Luzerne, Carbon, Schuylkill, and 
Northumberland, together representing a total ares 
of less than five hundred square miles, are perhaps 
to-day, square mile upon square mile, the most valu- 
able real estate in the whole land. Above the surface 
they would seem to be anything but that. For thé 
most part agriculturally worthless, their primeval 
forests were destroyed more than half a century 
igo, and in the careless reforestation methods of an 
earier day no proper provisions were made for strong 
secoud growths. But those same steep _hill-sides, 
picturesque and even wildly beautiful in the foliage 
o! their serubby forest coatings, will nevertheless show 
—— a careless observer that they are alive with 
madustry, 

"or they are peopled with habitations; black, 
vooden, grimy castles of industry rise, gaunt and for- 
hidding, into the air; trains of laden cars are slip- 


ping down long planes, while empty carriers are being 
returned from the bottoms of the valleys. There 


are here and there and everywhere big villages, sub- 
stantial and well-built cities; the entire district is 
Cobwebbed with railroad tracks; indeed, it is but 
simple truth to state that northeastern Pennsylvania 
tolay has the best inland traffic facilities of any 
portion of the land. Such is the real importance of 
King Anthracite. And that his kingdom is an im- 
portant state even the most unobservant of travelers 
who whirls through it on the fast expresses of its 
best trunk lines will be willing to admit. But the 
most observant of travelers will never come to ap- 
preciate the majesty of King Anthracite until he 
comes to Visit one of his palaces—one of those black, 
Wooden, grimy castles of industry that to the district 


are known as breakers and are landmarks of the 


almost unseen mines. 


Your mine guide hands you a copper lamp—not 
entirely unlike a small French coffee-pot in shape. 

“You must hold it behind you,” he explains, 
patiently, “so that it will throw the light down 
upon the floor in front of you.” 

There is a little knack in that—as you will learn 
after you have oil-smudged your clothes two or three 
times with the contrivance. You light your lamp 
before you leave the surface. It burns, an exposed 
torch, and makes you think of those haleyon days 
when there used to be some picturesque sides to the 
business of electing a President of the United States. 
Then you step into the elevator car—the miners call 


it a cage or carriage-—in the little shaft-house. Your 
guide presses a button. Daylight shoots upward. You 


are bound toward the center of the earth at the rate 
of four hundred feet a minute. Even if you are a 
resident of the biggest town in the land you must 
feel that neither the Singer nor the Metropolitan 
tower can point a finger of scornful pride at the 
mine elevators. You comment upon the speed in 
that brief sixty seconds. 

“Tf we did not have quick elevator service at the 
shafts we could not get the coal out quickly enough 
to make this a profitable operation,” says the guide, 
quietly. 

The shaft is a wet and dripping place, and you feel 
instantly that the mine is a nasty hole and that it 
is hard that more than a thousand men should have 
to work there during nine hours of each of their 
working-days. But when the carriage stops without 
that awful bump for which you have been steeling 
yourself for sixty seconds you see that you have 
jumped at conclusions. 

The shaft of a mine is almost always wet, because 
it is too fine a drainage pipe for the surface water 
for many feet around to ignore. But here at its foot 
the mine is as dry as the proverbial bone. Walls 
and ceilings carved from solid rock or built up with 
concrete barriers or pillars are neatly whitewashed 
and ablaze with electricity. ‘They suggest a subway 
station so closely that instinctively you look for 
local or express to round the nearest turn. And as 
you look a train does come, a long trail of diminutive 
cars which has come out from indefinite subterranean 
places behind a stout little electric locomotive. The 
locomotive leaves the cars a short distance away 
from the foot of the shaft. They are then sent by 
gravity down to the shaft entrance and loaded there 
upon the carriages, one at a time, to be carried 482 
feet up to the surface of the earth. All of this sounds 
simple—and is not. It is accomplished with a deal 
of noise and excitement, but with a busy sort of 
orderliness. The cars hardly seem larger than old- 
fashioned Saratoga trunks, but, loaded more than 
brimful, they carry two tons of coal apiece. Five 
thousand pounds of coal and car combined can come 
at a considerable velocity on a smooth down-grade 
track, and so the profession of spragging was born. 

Spragging is the art of the runners, and the run- 
ners are those whom we meet in the gangways, too 
young to be real men and too old and far too shrewd 
in the hard ways of this underground world to be 
real boys. You see them, keen, sharp-faced youths, 
wherever there are sharp grades and congestion of 
traflie in these subterranean highways of the coal. 


They carry a_ half-dozen sprags—rough-hewn sticks 
about the size and shape of a policeman’s club— 
and their skill rests in thrusting these sticks through 
the rapidly revolving wheels of a fast-moving car so 
quickly and so accurately as to stop the car within 
a set distance. It is the crudest form of brake that 
you have ever seen, and yet the grimy, sharp-faced 
boys are tremendously expert in their work—and no 
wonder at that. When other boys are playing hockey 
or baseball the boys of the anthracite district are 
practising spragging their little wagons on the steep 
sidewalks of the hillside towns or else driving head- 
ings and propping up gangs into the nearest mud- 
bank, for you are in a district that takes its chief 
industry seriously indeed. 

Sometimes a long plane, operated with endless cables 
and following the descent of a low-set vein, supplants 
the electric motors, and there are many miles of track 
in any large mine where neither of these mechanical 
motive powers is used. These are reserved for the 
main gangways—the Broadways and the main streets 
of the hidden treasure cities. For the long side 
gangways that diverge the mule remains the simplest 
and the most effective motor power, and so it is 
that in this particular colliery there are more than 
three hundred of these efficient haulers stabled upon 
its different levels. The stables are models of their 
sort—of concrete, with every modern device for the 
comfort of their equine boarders, and you must blink 
your eyes to recall that you are not in an ordinary 
world-above stable after dark has come upon the line. 
Then you recall one of the pet traditions of your 
school-boy days. 

“You keep them down here for years at a time?” 
you demand of the head hostler. You dare him to 
deny that. He does not deny it. 

“Sometimes four or five years—or even more,” he 
says, quietly. ‘‘Sometimes they never go back into 
the sunshine again.” 

That tradition is firm in your mind now. 

“They go blind?’ you spring upon the _hostler. 
But he laughs at you. 

“Bless you, no,” he says. “Their health is good 
and they stay here until they die.” 

They do look like healthy four-footed workers, and 
when you go down along the long line of neat stalls 
you see only one blind mule, which is no greater 
proportion than you would find in any stable of sixty 
working-mules. It is poor business to be constantly 
replacing live-stock, and the coal companies long ago 
discovered that. And that is why there are concrete 
foot-baths for the mules to paddle around in to their 
heart’s content and a great dirt-paved playground 
in which they may romp to mulish satisfaction and 
under the glow of artificial electric stars. 

“They are hard workers,” your guide tells you, 
“and they earn their play-times.” 

At that you are curious to know more of the real 
mine. You have seen the neat hospital, the waiting- 
rooms, and the mine foremen’s offices, each with its 
private bath, and all of this nearly five hundred feet 
below surface level. Now you want to know how 
the mine is actually operated, how King Anthracite 
is actually brought forth from his resting-places 
close to Mother Earth. 

“Think of this entire district as a great side of 
bacon laid flat,” your guide tells you, “with the 
streaks of fat as the rich coal veins and the lean 
as the intervening layers of slate and mud and rock. 




















Miners emerging from the shaft after their nine hours of toil are ended 
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The fat—the coal—will run from two to four feet, 
which makes it profitable to work, to sixty or seventy 
feet, as in the mammoth vein under Summit Hill 
near Mauch Chunk. From twelve to twenty feet is 
a fair average, however, and the deeper you go the 
better the coal. One great vein may cover whole 
counties, although half a hundred collieries are work- 
ing at it.” 

He spreads before you on the mine foreman’s table 
the floor plan of this particular colliery. That plan 
looks at first glance like the street map of a great 
city, such as Baltimore or Pittsburg or St. Louis. 
You can see the chief streets, along which the electric 
lines and the cable roads operate, and all the side 
streets into which the mules bring the individual cars 
in and out. 

“We keep our map up to date all the while and 
follow it closely. Our work must follow the plan 
it has laid out for us to the last details. Our gang- 
ways must be double streets for ventilation. We 
ventilate not by pumping fresh air in, but by pump- 
ing the foul air out. That creates a natural draught 
and we keep that draught going to the far ends of 
the headings by a system of doors and_ barriers. 
Good ventilation is almost the first requisite of min- 
have at all times to be on the lookout for 
mine gas. The fire bosses come down here at three 
o'clock of the morning of each working-day and start 


ing—we 


through every gangway, heading, and working- 
chamber. Each carries his Davy safety-lamp. If 
the feeble light of that wonderful little invention 
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the progress of the miners is encroachment upon a 
neighboring territory. Indeed, it has been said that 
between old workings and new an experienced miner 
might make his way up the Wyoming and Lackawanna 
valleys from Nanticoke to Carbondale—some forty 
miles—without ever coming to the surface. In that 
northern end of the anthracite district it has not 
been unusual for the workings to extend entirely under 
the broad bed of the Susquehanna. Every square foot 
of those five Pennsylvania counties where coal lies 
the thickest is coveted by the operators. 


You pause for a moment in one of the lateral gang- 
ways or headings and watch the miners at work get- 
ting out the coal. There are no whitewashed walls 
here—even the luxury of electric lights is denied, be- 
cause of the frequency of the blasting. While some 
machinery has been successfully introduced, most of 
the mining in the district is very much as it was 
seventy-five years ago. The miner is still an entity. 
He owns his own tools and he buys his own powder. 
He has working for him at least one laborer. The 
miner prepares the blasts and picks out the coal. 
Right there the dignity of his profession demands that 
his labors cease. It is his laborer who picks out the 
slate and loads the fuel breast-high into the little car. 
When that job is finished the miner chalks his number 
upon the car and it is sent rolling down to one of the 
main gangways. ‘There it will find mule-boys who will 
take it to still more important highways where the 
runners, with their ever-ready armful of sprags, make 




















Black, wooden, grimy castles of industry rise, gaunt and forbidding 


begins to dim, the fire boss knows that it is time 
to turn back and to post his danger signs. No man 
can go to work any day until his post has been re- 
ported safe. The fire sit there in the little 
ollices near the foot of each shaft, and the miners 
coming on duty at seven must report to them before 
they can go to work.” 

The tragic history of the anthracite territory, 
Wherein in any one of a half-dozen great disasters 
almost as many lives have been sacrificed as in its 
historic Wyoming massacre, has brought more safety 
all the while to the underground workers. Elevator 
arrangements, the necessity for at least two distinct 
and widely separated exit and entrance shafts to each 
mine, the clear marking of all manways for exit, 
the use of concrete instead of wood in all underground 
structures and rooms—these are the wise provisions 
of the strict Pennsylvania laws of to-day. 

* Although,” our guide says, rather proudly, “ we 
did not wait for the Pancoast disaster and its death 
roll of seventy lives to tear out our wooden stables. 
We were all conerete years before Pancoast and the 
rigid laws it made—we were foreseeing just such a 
disaster and we didn’t want the blame for it on our 
own shoulders.” 

He turns from that topic; mining accidents are not 
pleasant conversation for the folk who are in the 
business, 

‘You said that you wanted to know something of 
the mining method,” he reminds you. “It is simple 
enough, once the shafts are put through and _ the 
little group of operating necessities arranged around 


bosses 


their bases, The main gangways are driven, and 
from them we locate the laterals parallel after 
parallel. In exeavating these streets and avenues we 


take from fifty to sixty per cent. of the coal. The 
rest—the * pillars,” as we call them—is left to hold up 
the roof and to keep the workings accessible. 

‘Good mining demands that these pillars be strong 
and sufficient to hold up the workaday world that is 
busy above our heads.” He pauses. We have been 
riding on an empty car down for almost a mile through 
one of the main gangways. “ Just here,” he says, 
“and we’re underneath the biggest theater in the city. 
A couple of thousand folks are right over our heads 
this minute at the matinée watching the moving- 
pictures.” 

The workings on the floor of this one colliery are 
larger than the town that stands above them, and 
that is a prosperous city of more than forty thousand 
souls. They run in some cases two miles from the 
foot of the nearest shaft. and the only thing that halts 





it with others of its sort into a long coupled train 
which the cable or the electric motor draws to the 
foot of the shaft. 

The miner is paid from seventy-four cents to eighty- 
seven cents a ton for his coal—deducting delays of 
every sort down in the workings, he should make from 
$2.50 to $3 a day. Seven hundred and fifty dollars a 
year is perhaps a fair average of the wages paid them, 
while the laborers will not earn much more than half 
as much. There are miners who earn far in excess of 
this figure—but these are the “contract miners,” so 
called, and a source of much trouble all the while in 
the anthracite situation. In certain collieries one hun- 
dred and fifty miners might be sent into a single work- 
ings, and yet more than a hundred of these may be 
crowded into a single drift or heading. The rest of the 
headings or chambers would belong to the other fifty 
miners, and they might have from four to a dozen 
apiece. With well-trained laborers the opportunity 
of these men is large, and the same fortune, of one 
sort or another, that has given them “ contract work- 
ings ” is apt to give them plenty of cars in emergencies, 
so that their industry multiplies. To say that such 
a plan makes jealousy and ill-feeling is to state the 
question mildly. It is one of the things that will be 
threshed out pretty thoroughly before the anthracite 
situation is again settled. 

The contract miners may often make $2,500 a year 
or even more, and it is their attractive homes that 
are sometimes pointed out, to the astonishment of 
visitors to the Wyoming Valley. And yet it is only 
fair to say that the homes of the ordinary miners are 
far from unattractive. Their houses are’ far from 
the hovels that imagination sometimes pictures. And 
if the smaller cities and towns of the anthracite dis- 
trict are untidy and even dirty, that is to be charged 
against the miners quite as much as their employers. 
The underground workers of northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania are not yet well-fused Americans. They still 
have much to learn of our standards of living. 

Before we go up to the top of the world again we 
will stop at an upper level. 

“T am going to show you the second, and last, min- 
ing,” says your guide. “ We know it as ‘ robbing the 
pillars,’ taking the last forty to fifty per cent. of the 
coal out from the veinings. When that is done there 
is no vein, no mine. We must necessarily begin this 
work at the uppermost level and work back toward 
the shafts from the furthermost headings, reversing 
the first mining processes. We timber and prop, and 
sometimes, in a shallow vein, we simply let the work- 
ings collapse and disappear.” 
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“When there are towns overhead?” you begin. 

“That is where we must take big precautions.” 
he adds. ‘‘ That is why most of the big coal companies 
insist upon owning the land under which they are 
burrowing wherever it is possible. They would rather 
own the land and then lease it on ground rent. So you 
can find any number of buildings over this collicry 
which are used for houses, factories, stores, hundreds 
of businesses cther than the coal business, and we en 
evict most of these when we come to the necessity of 
robbing the pillars. Sometimes it is different. “| je 
biggest Catholic church down in Pittston—a rea'ly 
fine structure—owns in fee simple every ton of {ic 
coal underneath its plot. It is a pillar of the chur-h 
in more ways than one. Not only does it hold i\e 
showy structure straight and erect, but it is an as-ct 
of increasing value as the value of anthracite coi- 
stantly increases. A good many men and institutions 
in this district have sold out the coal underneath t!.ir 
land—and are to-day mighty sorry for it.” 

The city of Scranton is fairly riddled with workinus, 
and the supporting of its heavy structures is a ec n- 
stant problem for the coal companies’ engineers there. 
When the new soldiers’ and sailors’ monument \as 
erected eight years ago in front of the Seranton 
Court House it was found necessary to go down into 
the workings and to build a special structure of stvel 
and concrete there so that the lofty shaft might stand 
erect in any stress. In a city of that size the liability 


, of houses to tip and careen and demolish themselves 


is an ever-present worry. Every one expects land to 
drop literally in the anthracite district as the ” rob- 
bing” process grows more and more necessary. The 
entire station and concrete overhead crossing of the 
third-rail electric road from Scranton to Wilkes-Barre 
at one of the small way stations sank four feet a few 
weeks ago and traffic on the line was hardly inter- 
rupted. 

You are at the shaft again. You sit in the waiting- 
room there with the miners—for the rule at this col- 
liery is that there must be a party of at least five 
miners every time the elevator is used by them. 

‘“‘ Every time we carry miners in the cage that means 
we cannot carry a load of coal,” explains the guide. 
“And coal is the business of this plant. To get our 
fourteen hundred cars out of these shafts in nine 
hours means quick work at the elevators.” 

Quick work at the elevators? You are sure of that 
as you go shooting back into the world again, blinking 
at familiar things—tracks, dachshund-shaped dummy 
locomotives trailing wooden cars over them, at the 
right the breaker and the washeries—the twin black 
wooden castles. You go into the breaker. It is the 
path of the coal you are following, for you have al- 
ready learned that hard coal taken from the ground 
is by no means ready for the market. The dachshund 
locomotives are bringing the little cars, each chalked 
with a miner’s number, to a point opposite the breaker. 
Each car is weighed, its number recorded, and the 
company’s basis for settlement with its miners estab- 
lished. 

Every little while an outside runner will take a 
car out of the long trail awaiting weighing and send 
it scurrying down a siding to another weighing- 
machine, where a cross-looking boss is in command of 
his own little yard shed. 

“That’s what the men here call the court-house,’ 
laughs our guide, “and old Sour Apples down there is 
the docking-boss. He’s about as popular as a bill col- 
lector ahead of pay-day, for his job is to sort out 
occasional cars and then make sure that the miners 
are not sending out too much slate under the coal.” 

“We call it a breaker, and yet the very thing that 
we want to avoid is breakage,” continues our coal 
expert. “The consumer, the retailer, or even the 
wholesaler does not think of that, but to the operator 
it is more than merely important. The large sizes of 
coal bring him the best revenue, and at the best he 
knows that he will do well to gain more than forty 
per cent. of those large sizes.” 

So the coal merely trickles down the chutes and 
through the separating machines—machines that seem 
all but human in their workings. In some of these 
centrifugal force sends the pure coal to the outside of 
whirling screws and in others the entire product jumps 
slots from sandstone to sandstone, for the shrewd in- 
ventor of those machines knew that stone would drag 
on stone and fall into the slots, while coal, which is 
round and alive, would probably jump them. The final 
touch is the human one, dozens of boys seated on an 
uptilted school-room floor and the eyes of each intent 
upon the slowly moving stream of coal that passes 
under their seats. Their work is to find the last stray 
bits of slate within those streams and to cast them 
out. After they are done the product is ready for the 
big steel gondola cars and the market. 

The breakers are for the most part to-day as they 
stood fifty years ago. But within a dozen years each 
colliery has seen a twin structure—the washery— 
raise its head beside the breaker. . . . Your guide will 
take you into the washery. It also is a noisy place, 
but the dust of the breaker is absent. 

It is the work of the washery to save the small 
grades of coal down to single lumps three-thirty- 
seconds of an inch in diameter. Beyond that tiny 
grade there is little waste, and even in a three-thirty- 
seconds standard there is a remarkable steaming 
quality. The waste of a half-century ago is to-day 
running hundreds of locomotives on the Eastern roads. 

The operators have ceased to boast about the 
eternal anthracite supply of the Pennsylvania ills. 
They know now that they cannot rob the treasure 
house of Nature forever, and to-day they are frank 
in saying that in another century and a_half—two 
centuries at the most—the nation will have to look 
elsewhere in its insatiable demand for fuel. 

So it is that hard coal is bound to increase in value 
and in price, apart from all wage considerations t 
the employees at the mines. The demand for it 
steadily increasing and the supply is limited. Re- 
member that six or seven veins, in all not more than 
a hundred miles in length and from eight to sixteen 
miles in width, represent all that there is east ol the 
Mississippi, practically all that has been discover 
within the United States. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 






~ERe Z7ERH ERE is a story so old that I use 
LEN? it without the slightest shame or 
the lightest apology, for a story has 
only to be venerable enough to reach 
>the dignity of a classic, and that 
gives it perennial youth. The story 
is told that an elderly, unsophisti- 
cated, and pious lady of the Middle 
West read in her newspaper that 
Victoria had sent a new minister to Washing- 
ten; Whereupon she remarked that it was just like 
the dear Queen to do such a thoughtful thing, and she 
hoped the people of Washington would go to hear ba 
preach, because, if what she heard was true, it mig it 
ie a good thing if more members of Congress went to 
chureh, ’ : . =, 

No doubt an ambassador in a pulpit, especially if he 
wore his uniform and his orders, would fill any church 
in Washington, but nowadays the diplomatic corps 
and Washington generally have something else to do 
than listen to sermons. Not that W ashington is a 
sinful city and spends its days in idleness and its 
nights in riotous living. In many respects it is more 
nearly an overgrown village than the capital of a 
vreat nation, and it is generally as proper and deco- 
yously dull as an English cathedral town, where the 
people in the streets, as a rule, are rather more dead 
than the knights and dames whose bones lie moulder- 
ing in the cathedral’s erypt. Yet Washington during 
the last few years has become amazingly modern and 
cosmopolitan, and one of the signs of the new order 
is the way in which Sunday has been turned into a day 
of enjoyment. In the old days Sunday, if not exactly 
a day of fasting and penitence, was at least to be 
observed with the same respect that makes it the 
bleakest day of the week in nearly every American 
household. Washington, the city of leisure, carved 
out of the midst of restless, nervous energy, where 
everybody; seems always to have voted himself a 
perpetual half-holiday, observed Sunday with a forti- 
tude and austerity as uncomfortable as that of the 
Puritans, who knew that whatever was unpleasant 
was righteous. 

Washington used to be constantly engaged in a 
struggle between the angels of light and the powers of 
darkness. Its week-days were religiously dedicated 
to a business-like pursuit of the desolate pleasure of 
calls and conventions, but its ideal of Sunday was 
Scotch in its solemnity. The social life was suspended, 
an invisible iron finger rested on the city’s gay lips, 
and, although it is not customary to attribute to 
the politician any traits of the theologian, official 
Washington took its spiritual and physical refresh- 
ment grimly enough, Sunday being woven of the drab 
materials of a long sermon, a forlorn and indigestible 
midday dinner—for who could dine in the middle of 
the day and be festive?—a heavy cold supper, and a 
weary wait for bedtime with its pleasing prospect of 
to-morrow’s return to the whirl of affairs. If report 
ef formal dinners given Sunday nights in this or that 
embassy, or the rumor of a gala celebration of a king’s 
birthday in some legation, reached beyond the diplo- 
matic corps, it came muffled as from a distant chamber 
the door of which had been left ajar. 

Every innovation that has come into the world has 
come through woman, beginning with apples. Natu- 
rally a great deal more conservative than man, and 
wedded to her conventions, she has an insatiable desire 
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to do the forbidden just to know how it feels. It was 
a Washington woman who conceived the idea of 


having a few of her special intimates call upon her 
on Sunday afternoon. There was something de- 
liciously daring about this. The week-days were 
indiscriminately open to the multitude, but to invite 
people to call on Sunday was like giving the password 
to a secret society. At first men went about their 
Sunday calls with a furtive and at the same time a 
brageing air; they didn’t proclaim their purpose, and 
yet they felt how much it set them apart from their 
fellows. Soon Sunday calling became more common, 
then women went with their husbands or called on 
their own account, and the first short step had been 
taken on that broad and easy road that leads to Sun- 
day dinners and Sunday musicales and all the other 
features of the continental Sunday. Sunday is now 
the favorite day for smart entertaining. There are 
a Tew people who still cling to their prejudices and 
their old-fashioned notions and neither extend nor 


accept invitations on Sunday, but they are in a 
minority, Society, which is a pretty broad term any- 
Where 4 7 


and especially so in Washington, makes no dis- 
on between the first and the last day of the week, 
and the caterers and the florists are as busy on one 
day as the other. ; 
on : poe ci time before the final plunge was made, 
= ld i poy as a matter of course and one step 
et to another, which is a way of all 
an. a o things. _The pioneer Sunday 
a, pi . ; , satisfied with conversation and 
oe wileh was attuned to the day and must 
‘ute propriety by being too secular; then the 


tinctio 














By A. Maurice Low 


tea-cup modestly made its appearance, rather as if it 
was an afterthought and not deliberately prepared; 
then you found the tea-table with all its bold equip- 
ment, including toast and cakes, and the ice was 
lroken. If you asked people to call and gave them 
tea, why not ask them to tea as you would on any 
other day? People came in a festive mood, and they 
no longer talked in subdued tones or dodged the devil. 
Young people flirted and their elders gossiped or talked 
scandal. Pretty soon the cards were flying about with 
the words in the left-hand corner “small tea” or 
simply “5 to 7” and a Sunday date, and sometimes 
“to meet Mrs. Blank.” People knew that they were 
expected to be as brilliant and as entertaining on Sun- 
day as on the rest of the week. No subject was taboo. 
You might discuss the drama, politics, or amateur 
theatricals, wonder if the rumor was true that Mrs. 
Dash was going to spend the winter in Egypt and Dash 
had gone off to India to kill tigers, and speculate 
whether Asterisk would have to leave the Cabinet. 
Instead of being a day to dread, Sunday became a 
day to look forward to with delight. 

Washington was not content to take its progress 
toward the continental Sunday slowly. Sunday teas 
were followed rapidly by Sunday luncheons. Sunday 
calling became strenuous; automobiles, broughams, and 
victorias dashed about with more spirit and business- 
like intent than on week-days at the height of the 
season. Sunday, packed with engagements, began to 
assume proportions of its own. 

Suddenly, to the great astonishment of every one 
concerned, an American hostess whose husband stood 
high in officialdom issued invitations to a large dinner, 
and the date of that dinner fell on a Sunday evening. 
Moreover, before the tea-cups had stopped rattling 
over the sensation this departure created, other 
hostesses, to the further upsetting of the apple-cart 
of Puritan ideals, heralded their intention of giving 
formal dinners on Sunday evenings. The Washington 
Mrs. Grundy stood for a moment with agitated shoul- 
ders and bulging eyes. The invited guests, however, 
after their first shock devoted themselves with the 
“ecstatic terror of a fearsome joy ” to a discussion 
of the proper costume, which involved a very nice ques- 
tion of conscience. Every woman was readily able to 
convince herself that there was no more sin in going 
to a dinner on Sunday than on Monday or any other 
day—and women can split hairs more adroitly where 
their own interests are concerned than the most skil- 
ful male casuist—but could one so far forget one’s 
early training as to go décolleté? Could not one enjoy 
the bliss and yet risk nothing by the compromise of a 
frock high of bodice or with a shrinking V_ neck? 
Nothing in itself is improper, it is only clothes that 
make it so. With a short flight of time Sunday din- 
ners became a permanent feature in the social land- 
scape. The Congressional guests of a certain hotel who 
were wont to foregather in the lobby Sunday nights 
for an hour of sacred music began to preface this cere- 
mony by little dinners to which outsiders were in- 
vited, and the Congressional baritone, who had for- 
merly led the singing, was heard to remark that such 
conviviality appeared to him “as great a power for 
good as much psalm-singing,” which would have 
smacked of heresy in an earlier day. 

The one city in America where a leisured class is 
frankly recognized is Washington, where it is no dis- 
grace for a man to have neither profession nor occu- 
pation; and yet these persons never complain that 
time hangs heavy on their hands. More and more 
every year people of means make Washington their 
winter residence, partly because Washington offers 
them social attractions to be found nowhere else, 
partly because, it is frequently said, it is easier to 
break into society in Washington than elsewhere— 
which may or may not be true. But Washington is 
admittedly a pleasure-loving city where entertaining 
has reached almost the perfection of a fine art. Nor 
is this surprising. ‘The “business” of Washington 
is transacted at the dinner-table exactly in the 
way in which the salesman takes his country cus- 
tomer to the theater and shows him the sights of the 
big and wicked city. The shrewd salesman, who is 
a diplomat in embryo, considers that he has done a 
gcod night’s work if he has made himself agreeable 
to his customer, even if he has not mentioned sheet- 
ings or shoes or anything else that he has to sell. 
Actually there may be no more business talked at a 
Washington dinner-table than there is between the 
salesman and his customer while they are enjoying 
the latest musical comedy, but it is not time wasted. 
Washington is essentially a city of good taste. The 
White House sets the example, ambassadors and 
ministers bring their traditions and live up to them; 
there is no excessive amount of display. There is a 
good deal of luxury, but no great extravagance. 
Sporadically a host or hostess attempts to startle 
Washington, which rather resents having its nerves 
shocked and is quick to resent the bizarre. People of 





wealth who have not quite found themselves usually 
think that the short cut to social success is to do some- 
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thing that no one else has done, but it is usually a 
dangerous experiment. The climax of a continental Sun- 
day was reached when a host new to Washington gave 
an entertainment at which the danseuses and chan- 
teuses gave a very fair imitation of a Parisian music- 
hall entertainment. It was novel, but it was not re- 
ceived with sufficient appreciation to encourage its 
repetition. With all its keen love of pleasure Wash- 
ington is conventional within its own limits and 
somewhat conservative. 

There is one house in Washington where Sunday is 
observed as strictly as in the days when Sunday was 
a day of soul-searching. The White House has not 
become “ continentalized.” and during President Taft’s 
administration it has been understood that on Sun- 
day only intimate friends are expected at the White 
House, and no general hospitality is indulged in on 
that day. Luncheon and dinner at the White House 
on Sunday are family gatherings with only house 
guests or one or two close friends of the President or 
Mrs. Taft present, and politics or affairs of state 
form no part in the conversation. Mrs. Taft is very 
fond of music, but she is of an essentially religious 
temperament, and no secular musie has been heard 
in the White House on Sunday during the present 
régime. 

The substitution of the continental Sunday for the 
Puritan Sabbath has not been accomplished without 
much criticism and a good deal of protest. There are 
many old-fashioned persons who hear of Sunday goings- 
on as too awful to contemplate and as proof that the 
republic is going to destruction. They bemoan the 
passing of the simple days when Washington took its 
pleasures quietly and rather ceremoniously; when to 
dine at seven betokened one’s extreme worldliness, and 
at ten o’clock the lights were out and all respectable 
people were in. It is the new rich, they say, who 
have worked all the mischief; the people who have 
built great houses and brought with them retinues 
ef servants and transformed Washington from a 
village into a capital. It is the new rich who are 
always blamed for everything and who are never given 
any praise, although it is te be presumed that in this 
rather chaotic scheme of ours they serve some useful 
purpose. Perhaps it is true that the new rich have 
brought about the change, but it is only in the last 
decade or so that Washington can be said to have 
become a capital in the broader sense. The social 
soil, still in a virgin state waiting for the seed of 
letters and art, has. become, nevertheless, the soil of a 
recognized capital. Washington is as yet too much a 
political center to be a capital as the term is used in 
Europe, where not only politics focus but also litera- 
ture, art, and science; it resembles rather, on a 
greatly magnified scale, a State capital where position 
is due to the accident of election. Washington has 
not yet reached the calm serenity that is the charm of 
an old-world capital er a grande dame, who knows her 
world and is secure of her station and can afford to 
be gracious to her inferiors or freezingly polite to 
would-be equals. There is something still breathless 
in the atmosphere of this spoiled child of American 
cities. 

A witty woman onee said that Washington was 
“the city of detached sentences”; everybody was in 
such a hurry that no one had time to finish a conver- 
sation. The observation was better than most epi- 
grams, for it has the merit of truth. The Americans, 
like the English, used to be accused of taking their 
pleasures sadly, as if they were punishing themselves 
for playing when they ought to be at work. No one 
will say that about Washington, which seems to take 
its pleasures too feverishly to get the most out of 
them. The more things that can be crowded into a 
day, the greater success that day is counted. 

Washington always gives one the impression of a 
great hotel, where everything is transient and the last 
thing one expects is permanency. ‘There are no 
“permanent guests” in Washington. People stream 
through the great houses of Washington as they do 
through the corridors of a hotel, and every one feels 
that to-morrow or next day there will be new faces at 
the table. The attractive wife of a diplomat at whose 
house you have dined or whom you have frequently 
met at other people’s houses tells you she is “ deso- 
lated,” for her husband has been transferred and she 
has got to pack up. You are sorry, of course, but 
your sorrow is not so keen that you do not take a 
lively interest in her husband’s successor. What is 
he like? Is he married? What is she like? You 
will miss her, naturally—but that’s Washington, to 
meet and to part. In Washington many acquaintances 
are made, but few lasting friendships. Perhaps that 
is one of its charms. Life must not be taken too 
seriously, and the great of to-day are deposed to- 
tnorrow and forgotten the next day and not even a 
tear is shed. It is all rather artificial, somewhat 
bewildering, and very hectic, and perhaps that is the 
reason why at this particular stage in its development 
it has .taken to the Continental Sunday with such 
passionate fervor. 














BOW can the circus go on improving 
yj every year and burning up all the lauda- 
Ai tory adjectives’ This vear it really is 
i better and bigger and fuller of thrills 
sea than ever, but alas! all the superla- 
SS tives are exhausted, and about all that 
the spectator can say after he gets back home to 
his own flat is “* Fine! Wonderful! Great Show!” 
On the middle page of the programme there is a 
new portrait of P. T. Barnum, the father of the 
Greatest Show on Earth, plump, round faced, 
without one wrinkle, and looking like a benevo- 
lent gentleman of about thirty. It is a new 
Barnum face, Barnum idealized, Barnum ever 
young and fair. The cold black and white record 
of the printed page sets forth that Barnum was 
born two years more than a century ago and-— 

3ut that’s enough; we’ve found what we’re 
looking for—the reason why the circus is ever 
growing, and like all good things keeps growing 
better as it gains in years. Old P. T. B. meant 
well and did well enough in his ancient day, but 
if he wandered into his own show to-day he 
would be as rattled as Watt in the engine-room 
of a dreadnought. The game has grown beyond 
him. It’s a fine thing to see his benevolent coun- 
tenance smiling from the page and to know that 
his spirit is still in the show, but pshaw! he’d be 
lost in the big outfit. 

He used to begin the performance with a grand 
entrée. Remember the grand entrée? The wild 
zebus and the big elephants and the dowdy 
camels, with the fierce lions and taggers and the 
restless rhinoceroses a-riding in their gilded cage- 
wagons, and the Ten Thousand ‘Dollar Beauty in 
her Chariot of State? Of course, we all remem- 
ber thei; but where are their glories now? 

What is a grand entrée compared with the 
introductory spectacle this year? Think of it! 
Cleopatra is ruling over Egypt, one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-nine years ago, when 
General Mare Antony arrives with his legions to 
conquer the country. And what a country! 
Splendors of rosy dawn in a tropic sky above the 
beautiful city of Alexandria burst upon the eye 
as the great curtain, one whole city block in 
length, is parted and drawn away. Priests adore the 
rising sun; laborers and merchants are busy; citizens 
and slaves throng the market place, the ancient 
metropolis is all astir. But hark! the rasping 
clangor of brazen trumpets. Conquering Rome is at 
the door. The legions invest the city. We see Antony 
in the center of the stage, and one glance at his passion- 








Fierce, roaring Japanese wrestlers 











ate gestures reveals his ruthless programme. His 
helmet is in the ring; he’s there for a fight to the 
finish, and that’s all there is to it. Cleopatra, herself 
lovelier than the dawn, more radiant than the noonday 
sun, sends him a letter, a sort of conservative, stand- 
pat proposal, if one may judge by the ferocity with 
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which insurgent Antony dashes it to the ground. Cleo- 
patra tears in two her crown of pearls and rubies, and 
offers half of it to the conqueror. More whirlwind 
gestures of scorn, hate, pride, and progressiveness by 
Antony. It’s all or nothing for his, evidently. 

The dainty serpent of old Nile surrenders, yet in 
yielding is most dangerous. One alluring droop of 
her heavy eyelids, and Antony’s race is run. She 
dazzles him with music,*song, dancing, and gorgeous 
pageantry—all of which we modern Americans enjoy 
equally with Antony—equally if not more. Of course, 
the poor man breaks training there and then, and 
gives himself up to the wonderful fascinations. At 
the end he falls on his sword and Cleopatra inflicts 
death on herself with the bite of the asp. 

The somber curtain—world-wide now—is drawn to- 
gether, and we slowly, very slowly, return from the 
land of enchantment and ravishing beauty after nearly 
an hour of fascination, and lo! we are at the circus. 
But—let it be asked for the last time—where does the 
grand entrée of yesteryear stand in comparison with 
that spectacle? Where, indeed! 

The “ bulls ” open the show. Bulls? Sacred? No— 
profane. The word is the circus men’s slang for 
elephants. They rock and roll into the rings and do 
great things, including pressing their trainers’ suits 
by squashing down on them while the trainer is inside. 
But the newest thing is the elephant game of baseball 
—pitcher, batsman, and catcher, all elephants.. with 
proper accoutrements of bat, mask, plastron, gloves. 
bases, ete. The game is a farce that makes you keep 
right on laughing through the next day, especially the 
trumpet-whispered consultation of the battery and 
the batsman’s lumbering slide for home. Then the 
acrobats and the gymnasts and the bareback riders 
and the equilibrists all whirl and tumble and leap 
and prance in three rings and on two stages. We 
come soon to “ Display No. 7—an entertaining number 
of trained horses and high-school acts . . . marvelous 
troupe of dancing horses, trained by Mr. Frank Fillis. 
private trainer to the Czar of Russia.” Whew! If 
Nicholas Alexandrovitch, etc., can ride the horses Fillis 
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trains he’s a wonder. Above all, the dun horse that 
goes off like a dynamite bomb and bounds to stagver- 
ing heights in mid-air, with Fillis soaring far above 
him. [Note (confidential): Dexter Fellowes says that 
Fillis has his meals served on the mantelpiece, poor 
man. We’ll bet he does. ] 

Let us pass rapidly through the programme, 
not forgetting Display No. 13, during which, 
from Madison to Fourth Avenue the air is full 
of rapidly oscillating slack wires, danced upon 
by beautiful spangly ladies and gay and glitter- 
ing gents, while Mr. Silva, the renowned Portu- 
guese fireman, climbs high in air upon a lone, 
unstayed ladder, followed by his son, who climbs 
to the top of his da and stands on his head, on 
his head. (The last six words should be eare- 
fully read.) 

But how now? ‘Twenty Hussars, in all the 
glory of the smartest mounts and very hussariest 
uniforms, caracole westward from Fourth 
Avenue and form a lane of honor, down which 
advances a very young and bright-eyed and pink- 
cheeked Hussar. A tiny groom in white leads 
the ambling white steed. Is it a Hussar? No; 
it is a Hussaress! Indeed, it is none other 
than Miss May Wirth herself. 

Shall fallible mere mortal reporter try to de- 
scribe May Wirth? No; that were to court 
error, to run the risk of prejudice and the sway- 
ing of the judgment by girlish beauty. Let us 
stick to the record, as the lawyers say. And 
here it is: 

“ Display No. 14—First appearance in America 
of absolutely the world’s greatest bareback 
rider, exhibiting feats of equestrianism never at- 
tempted by any other lady. Eighteen years of 
age and the greatest rider that ever lived.” 

High praise, but well deserved. This little 
girl dances and skips about on her flying steed 
with all the easy abandon of a child playing on 
a grassy lawn. While the horse gallops she sits 
for a moment on his quarters, then bounds to 
full height and turns a summersault. ‘To her, 
understand me, summersaults is nix, if one may 
quote from Mr. Potash. As a climax the girl 
runs across the ring and flies rather than leaps 
upon the galloping back of the only lean, keen, fiery 
cireus horse in the world, He dashes past like an 
express train making up lost time, and she summer- 
saults forward and backward in a last nonchalant 
blaze of glory. 

But there are a hundred other marvels worth watch- 
ing, among them Vittorio and Georgetti who stand on 
their hands and box with their feet, and a troop of 
Japanese wrestlers whose fierce, roaring, bustling com- 
bat makes the spectators gasp. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AT HOME—1915 


| The Work of Preparation for the great Exposition, in Celebration of the Completion of the 
| Panama Canal, at which every civilized Nation will be Represented 
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The accepted design for the St. Francis Me- 
morial Tower, overlooking the Golden Gate 

















closer to the heart of San Francisco than any other 
public topic, and San Francisco is planning to entertain 
the world upon a splendid scale and to express, in some 
measure, her gratitude to the world for the help so 
freely offered after the fire. 

In Mission days in California the traveler had but 
to halt at the door to be assured of board and bed and 
genial welcome, and if, perchance, the word had come 
that a guest was on the trail, the banquet board was 
spread, the candles lighted, the guest-chamber made 
ready. Every attraction which San Francisco and 
California may enjoy will be offered in the spirit of 
that old-time hospitality. At the exposition the West 
will give expression to the enthusiasm that it feels 
over the opening of the Panama Canal, and the nations 
of the world, appreciating America’s gift to civiliza- 
tion, have extended notice of a more than generous 
participation. 

Expositions rest upon a material basis, and Cali- 
fornia has more than fulfitled the pledges of her ex- 
position directors. Before it had been determined by 
the nation to hold the exposition in San Francisco 
California alone had assured more than $17,000,000 
of publicly contributed money for exposition purposes. 
Since then the fund publicly contributed has been in- 
creased to more than $22,000,000, a larger amount 
than has ever before been available for a world’s ex- 
position at an initial stage. Interest in.the exposi- 
tion assures a more comprehensive celebration than 
was at first contemplated. More than eighty millions 
of dollars, in the opinion of President Moore and the 
directors, will be expended upon the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. 

Plans are already matured, save for the exposition 
structures and the grouping of buildings. The site 
has been selected, the participation of many nations 





assured, a programme of events of world interest 
and importance has been defined, and steps have 
been taken to assure its success. The location of 
many of the principal buildings has been determined 
and notable firms of architects will assist in the de- 
signs for the structures. Among them are McKim, 
Mead & White of New York, designers of Madison 
Square Garden, the Boston Public Library, the Agri- 
cultural Building at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, and many great structures throughout the 
nation; Mr. Thomas Hastings, president of the firm 
of Carrere & Hastings, architects-in-chief for the 
Pan- American Exposition at Buffalo; Mr. Henry 
Bacon, designer of the Lincoln Memorial, and Messrs. 
Geo. W. Kelham, W. B. Faville, Clarence R. Ward, 
and Willis Polk of San Francisco. Mr. Polk was 
for a number of years associated with Mr. D. H. 
Burnham of Chicago. Work upon the exposition will 
progress rapidly. Within a few weeks thousands of 
men and teams will be engaged in leveling off the 
grounds, and it is anticipated that, during the course 
of the next six or eight months, more than ten 
thousand men will be employed. 

Although the location is most frequently described 
as occupying several sites, in reality the leading 
sites are but units of a superb situation that lends 
itself to the finest conception of the architect. The 
exposition will be held upon the shores of San Fran- 
cisco Bay and the Pacific Ocean. The grounds, 
occupying more than 1,600 acres, describe a semi- 
circle about San Francisco following the contours of 
the shore from the harbor out to and beyond the 
Golden Gate, from which the great edifices of the 
exposition will be visible in detail to passengers gn 
ships. 

The two principal sites of the exposition are at 
Harbor View and in the 
west side of Golden Gate 





Park. Harbor View lies 
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as a crescent on San Fran- 
cisco Bay midway between 
the ferry building and 
the Golden Gate. Golden 
Gate Park, eight blocks in 
width, faces the Pacific 
Ocean, about one mile be- 
low the famous Cliff 
House, and extends length- 
wise into the city. 
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Presidio military reservation, by frowning cliffs that 
line the approach te the Golden Gate, by flowered 
bungalow and green-lawned mansion, to Lincoln Park, 
the supreme observation point of the exposition, which 
overlooks the Golden Gate; thence, turning south, the 
boulevard will parallel the Pacifie Ocean to Golden 
Gate Park, which will be the location of the perma- 
nent features of the exposition. A trackless trolley 
will run over the boulevard. 

Long after the exposition has become a memory 
the boulevard will remain, like the Yellowstone and 
Yosemite, as one of the sights which every traveler 
in the West should see. Ultimately, perhaps, it may 
pass under government jurisdiction, for a great por- 
tion of the drive will wind through the slopes of the 
government military reservation at the Presidio. 

The boulevard will be but a part of a series of 
public streets, park drives, and roadways that will 
be built or improved and adorned by the time the 
exposition opens. At Golden Gate Park the boule- 
vard will connect with the driveway through the 
park and the Park Panhandle. At Harbor View it 


will connect with Van Ness Avenue, which will be 
adorned throughout its length from the Harbor 


View site of the exposition to the civic center. An 
extension is planned from the civie center to the Pan- 
handle, and thus San Francisco will be completely 
embraced within a system of boulevards and avenues 
that will extend throughout the most impressive 
business and residential portions of the city and will 
embrace the principal sites of the exposition. The 
boulevard is part of a comprehensive series of plans 
to adorn the city given to San Francisco by Mr. D, 
H. Burnham in 1904, The plan was merely tentative, 
but it provided for the artistic building of the city 
and for traffic problems of generations to come. It 
had been hoped to put the plans into effect in the 
rebuilding of the city after the fire; but the needs of 
the people to carry on their own pursuits were too 
pressing. The opportunity is now presented and a 
large part of the Burnham plans will be carried out 
in making San Francisco an exposition city. 
Harbor View, the marine site of the exposition, lies 
as the floor of an amphitheater, slightly above the 
level of San Francisco Bay, and fronting it for a 
mile as the crow flies, but more than that with its 
irregular contours. Along the water’s edge will be 
built a walkway from which the visitor may view the 
battle-ships and foreign fleets. At Harbor View will 
be located the Midway and other features that lend 
themselves to brilliant electrical effects. An existing 
lagoon will be converted into a superb yacht harbor; 
an aquarium will be located there and the most 
marvelous collection of the strange and_ brilliantly 
colored fish of tropie waters will be brought together. 
AWfo at Harbor View will be located great structures 
to house the heavy exhibits that may be unloaded 
from ocean-going vessels directly upon the grounds. 
Among these structures will be the manufactures and 
machinery buildings, the Palace of Liberal Arts, and 
the buildings to house industrial features that will 
illustrate the more serious phases of the exposition. 
The panorama at Harbor View suggests the Bay of 


Naples in the neighborhood of Sorrento, Looking 
seaward one faces almost directly upon Alcatraz 


Island, the site of a naval military prison that stands 
white and shining from the chameleon waters of the 
bay; beyond are other islands, everywhere the ships, 
and as a background for the setting there looms the 
rugged shore of Marin County across the Golden 
Gate, with Mount Tamalpais, loftiest peak of all, its 
summit often shrouded in a turban of fog. A chain 
of incandescents will cross the Golden Gate when the 
exposition opens. 

Lincoln Park is a lofty knoll one hundred and fifty 
acres in area, two hundred to three hundred feet 
above the waters of the Golden Gate. The park will 
be adorned with terraces and statuary and an_ ob- 
servation café, glass-inclosed and of several stories. 
The configuration of the land at Lincoln Park lends 
itself to the type of architecture perhaps best 
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exemplified in the Swiss chalets, while the proximity 
of the ocean and harbor would perhaps render the 
Italian villa type attractive. Structures appropriate 
to the setting will be erected, but the crowning 
achievement at Lincoln Park will be the St. Francis 
Memorial Tower, a huge commemorative edifice 
which, like Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty, will wel- 
come vessels from afar. Plans for the tower have 
been accepted by the board of exposition directors. 
The tower will be 550 feet high, including shaft and 
base. ‘The shaft will rise 625 feet from a granite 
anchored base 220 feet square; the shaft will be 85 
feet square, of steel construction and of marble and 
terra-cotta veneering. The approximate cost of the 
tower will be $1,000,000; from its summit one will 
be able to look almost straight down upon the waters 
of the Golden Gate, 1,100 feet below. 

From Lincoln Park south to Golden Gate Park the 
distance is almost one mile. Between these parks 
the exposition directors have secured a connecting 
strip of two hundred acres of privately owned land 
that will be devoted to the use of foreign conces- 
sionaires, to live-stock exhibits, to gardens, and 
doubtless to exhibits from Alaska, Hawaii, and 
other countries. One of ‘the most notable foreign 
concessions will be that just proposed by the Chinese 


merchants of San Francisco, who have at their 
command many millions and are enthusiastic. A 
Chinese display of large dimensions will be sur- 
rounded by a model of the great wall of China. The 


concession will be built at a cost of -$1,000,000 and 
it is planned to have the whole work completed by 
the latter part of 1914. Junks, sampans, temples, 
and pagodas will be included within the concession, 
and the visitor may, if he wishes, take a rickshaw 
or automobile around the top of the great wall. 

Golden Gate Park will be the site of the perma- 
nent structures which will remain after the exposi- 
tion. Forested and created of sand-dunes within the 
last generation, Golden Gate Park to-day presents 
one of the most notable achievements in landscape 
gardening in the world. Roses, palms, and pines, 
small lakes and open vistas, and, nearby, the Pacific 
Ocean with its broad expanse of beach, create an 
ideal location for the great buildings that will be 
erected in the park. Among the striking structures 
here will be a huge concrete coliseum, to surround 
an existing stadium, with a seating capacity of 
75,000 people, and in architecture like that at Rome. 
Awnings will shade it, and it is planned that an 
automobile race-track shall pass into the stadium. 
A marble art-gallery with the noted paintings of the 
world will be among the features, while a chain of 
lakes at different levels will be connected by a work- 
ing model” of the Panama Canal. In Golden Gate 
Park the counties of California may erect a classic 
structure as a permanent home for California ex- 
hibits, while the Japanese and Chinese residents of 
the Pacific coast may also build typical edifices in 
which their societies can meet and their archives may 
be kept. 

Statuary and palms will add to the natural beauty 
of the setting, but perhaps the most remarkable and 
unusual feature will be comprised in a wonderful 
series of Chinese, Japanese, and Hawaiian gardens. 
The rarest plants of the tropical Orient will be shown 
with those of more temperate regions. The marvels 
of Oriental gardening as developed for centuries will 
be expounded and a wonderful Hawaiian water gar- 
den is planned. Many acres will be comprised in this 
exhibit. 

San Francisco will be an exposition city when the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition — opens. 
Streets, parks, the water-front, and great hills com- 
manding panoramic views will be adorned and im- 
proved in harmony with the exposition plans, at an 
expenditure of many millions of dollars. Mr, James 
Rolph, Jr., San Francisco’s new World’s Fair Mayor, 
who was elected on an “ Exposition” ticket, by the 
largest majority ever given to a Pacific coast municipal 
executive, is actively co-operating with the exposition 








company. All tuld, San Francisco will spend m 
than $100,000,000 in public improvements. The Site 
of California has voted $9,000,000 in bonds for pi rs 
and improvements on the San Francisco water-fr.»t, 
aside from the $5,000,000 it has appropriated for »x-. 
position purposes. The government of the Un 
States will actively co-operate, through the milit. ry, 
in the improvement of the Presidio. The construc: ion 
of that portion of the scenic boulevard which wil! jie 
in the Presidio is among the works which it is an: ici- 
pated the government will undertake, while it js 
recognized that the Presidio adjoining the Hay or 
View site affords a splendid opportunity for the » st 
comprehensive military and government service __j3- 
play ever made. 

The ferry building at the foot of Market Street — 1] 
be the entrance to Exposition City, with a gr 
court of honor and probably viaducts to permit visi’ jrs 
to pass from either side of the street. Market St ct 
will be gay with white columns adorned with bun: ng 
and the flags of the nations, and, at convenient i er- 
vals, arcades will cross the street. At night Ma: :et 
Street will glitter with electrical displays. Van \ ss 
Avenue, too, will be adorned from its junction w ‘th 
Market Street to its entrance upon the Harbor V ew 
site of the exposition. Near the junction of Ma: ket 
aud Van Ness will be established a civic center wit’ a 
great auditorium to accommodate conventions dur 
the exposition. A new city-hall to replace the one /e- 
molished in 1906 will form the nucleus of the civic 
center, and Mayor Rolph announces that this str e- 
ture, to be built in classic style, will be completed by 
March 1, 1915. Private capital will erect a gra: 
opera-house at the civie center, and other structures 
within a considerable radius will be built or remode!ed 
to conform to the general architectural design. 

Telegraph Hill, looming 287 feet above San Fran- 
cisco Harbor, will be terraced and surmounted by the 
tallest wireless tower that can be constructed; from 
the tower messages will be flashed to ships passing 
through the Panama Canal. 

The Panama-Pacific International Exposition will 
have at its opening event a battle-ship parade through 
the Golden Gate, composed of a composite navy of thie 
fleets of the world. Upon invitation of the United 
States the foreign vessels will first assemble at Hamp- 
ton Roads, where the fleet will be joined by ships 
of the American navy. This fleet, the largest ever 
brought together, will be reviewed by. the President 
of the United States and foreign dignitaries and will 
then proceed via the Panama Canal to the Golden 
Gate, arriving in San Francisco Harbor about two 
weeks after the exposition opens. From unofficial ad- 
vices it is anticipated that more than one hundred 
foreign battle-ships, in addition to those of the United 
States, will participate in the display. Every nation 
in the world that has a battle-ship will be represented, 
says President Moore. 

Following the assemblage of battle-ships in San 
Francisco Harbor will come a succession of major 
events at intervals of two months apart, with minor 
events between. Among the major events will be a 
series of parades and pageants of the nations of the 
Orient, lasting for a -week. Down the streets of San 
Francisco in exposition days will pass such Oriental 
pageants as the world has never seen. China, Japan, 
the Philippines, India, and other Oriental nations will 
join in a series of displays which will rival the Dur- 
bar in magnificence and perhaps surpass the Durbar 
in viewpoint of diversity by reason of the many 
nations represented. 

San Francisco has spent about $243,000,000 for 
buildings since the fire, and the cost of reconstruction 
exceeds what the nation will pay to build the Panama 
Canal. San Francisco’s computed wealth is to-day 
$25,000,000 in excess of its assessed valuation at the 
time of the fire, and not only San Francisco but its 
sister cities, Berkeley, Oakland, and Alameda, are 
more prosperous than at any former period in their 
history. Nothing is being left undone that may assist 
in rendering the exposition a success. 















































THE CHINESE REPUBLIC IN THE MAKING 


DR, SUN YAT SEN, PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR OF THE CONVENTION AT NANKING, WHICH DRAFTED A CONSTITUFION FOR THE NEW GOVERNMENT AND 


ELECTED YUAN SHI KAI PRESIDENT. 


THE ASSEMBLAGE USED ELECTRIC LIGHTS, SELF-FEEDING STOVES, 
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AND A CONNECTICUT CLOCK 
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A FORCE THAT SLEEPS BENEATH STILL WATERS HAS 
BEEN FOUND TO BE THE CAUSE OF COLLISIONS AT SEA 


F the force of the rolling wave man 
has had knowledge for ages. We 
have put to practical use the energy 
R63 developed by falling water. But we 
OF} are only now beginning to grasp the 
SS significance of the stupendous might 
which lies hidden below the surface 
of the tranquil sea. Emphasis has 

: been laid upon this by recent spec- 
tacular collisions at sea; and we now realize that 
hodies of water represent forces so delicately balanced 
that a disturbance of their equilibrium is sufficient to 
bring them as potently 
into play as does the 






By Robert G. SKerrett 


ago, when Naval Constructor D. W. Taylor, of the 
United States Navy, began its investigation by means 
of models ‘tested at the Government Experimental 
Basin in Washington. The accident leading to Naval 
Constructor Taylor’s research occurred in the lower 
bay of New York. 

In 1908 the Princess Irene overhauled another 
steamer, the Parima, in a comparatively narrow chan- 
nel. The ships were laterally about two hundred feet 
apart, and when the speedier Princess Irene overlapped 
the stern of the Parima the bow of the latter sheered 
off suddenly to the left, away from the bigger vessel, 





pebble which starts an 
avalanche. 


Not long ago the 
steamship Olympic, in 
the calm and_ placid 
waters of the Solent, 
was rammed in broad 


daylight by the Brit- 





ish cruiser Hawke. 





Hundreds of lives were 
imperiled and millions 
of dollars placed in 


hazard by that mis- 
hap, which, at first 
blush, seemed to be 


the outcome of a fool- 
hardy maneuver upon 
the part of the navi- 


gating officer of the 
naval craft. To the 


people aboard the liner 
it looked as if the 
Hawke were taking a 
needless risk in execut- 














ing a turn which had 
something of the spec- 
tacular in its purpose. 


As if conscious of it. 
her own majestic pro- 
portions, and proud 


of her 45,000 tons, the Olympic was gathering head- 
way for her run to Cherbourg, making possibly a 
speed of sixteen knots, while the Hawke, a craft one- 
sixth the size of the liner, was sweeping along at a 
twenty-knot clip. The two vessels were converging 
from opposite directions upon a course which would 
carry them parallel in relatively confined and com- 
paratively shallow waters. When flanking each 
other the two ships were separated by a distance of 
from one hundred to two hundred yards, the Olympic 
leading and the Hawke following. Involuntarily the 
cruiser began to turn toward the liner, which was to 
port of her, and, despite the helmsman’s efforts to 
swing the naval craft to starboard, i.e., to the right, 
the Hawke swerved persistently and with increasing 
quickness until she crashed into the starboard after 
portion of the Olympic. The onward movement of the 
gigantic liner, combined with her speed and draught 
and the impetus of the smaller ship, had set in action 
forces beneath the waters which drew the Hawke, not- 
withstanding the opposing efforts of her rudder, irre- 
sistibly toward the bigger craft. That accident, which 
fortunately produced no less of life, has shown the 
dormant power of even tranquil bodies of land-locked 
or sheltered waters and has brought to the attention 
of the world at large how modern shipping may 
awaken this force to a dangerous degree. 

The conservatism of the judicial mind still views 
askance the admission of this hydraulic force as a 
factor in promoting collisions, and the civil court 
Which tried the case between the Admiralty and the 
owners of the Olympic would have nothing to do with 
expert evidence along this line. Remembering that 
the Hairke rammed the Olympic, the layman will find 
it hard to understand why the court placed the fault 
upon the liner’s pilot. A naval court passing upon 
the accident prior to the civil action found that “ sue- 
tion” had contributed principally to the mishap, and, 
therefore, exonerated the captain of the Hawke; but 
the judge presiding at the damage suit would give no 
Weight to an influence which partook in his eyes of the 
Mysterious. His attitude was quite in keeping with 
that of our own judges in admiralty cases in years 
past, the hench having expressed itself upon the theory 
of suction in this manner: “There is exaggeration of 
its power into a mysterious causation for almost any- 


thing that happens when it is near enough to be 
utilized and made available as a source of danger or 
an excise for not avoiding it... unduly influencing 
the hinds of masters and seamen to regard such ‘ suc- 
tion’ as an always sufficient answer to imputations of 
negligence or to want of care and skill in the manage- 
ment of their vessels.” 

Thou ‘ads upon thousands of our citizens travel 
caret upon our waterways and to and fro across 
a _ Many millions of dollars’ worth of 
} pperty passes in transit up and down our Great 
a ete our other water routes. Accident 
cae pe: nt has occurred which could be explained 


of hy ctorily only by accepting the possible presence 


iia en actions and reactions which suddenly 
mc into collision vessels otherwise apparently 
ieee ae with a due margin of safety. Unfortu- 


peg bid whens offered _was somewhat conflicting, 
oad - ntifie body had given credence to the theory 
. Pe esemage into its promoting causes. This was 

conaition of the problem until about three years 


Loading a model to the required draft and displacement preparatory to towing 
The scene shown is in the Government Experimental Basin at Washington 


and grounded in spite of the efforts of her engines and 
her rudder. There was no collision, in fact, but 
damage was done to the Parima that totalled up to 
about $40,000 before she was ready again for sea. 
rhis accident set the theory of suction upon a founda- 
tion of fact and laid stress upon its action in shallow 
and narrow waterways when one vessel overhauls an- 
other on the same course. The case of the Parima 
and the Princess Irene was prophetic of the actual 
collision between the Olympic and the Hawke: in the 
first case, the stern of the overtaken vessel was drawn 
toward the speedier craft throwing the bow off and 
into the nearby channel bank, while in the latter in- 
stance the bow of the overhauling cruiser was drawn 
toward the stern of the Olympic. the great length and 
depth of the liner, combined with her speed, exerting 


sizes and draughts of the craft. He determined that 
the forces of repulsion and attraction could be appre- 
ciably measured when the models were nearly -eighty- 
five per cent. of their length apart—a navigating dis- 
tance previously considered absolutely safe. This 
lateral force Naval-Constructor Taylor measured as a 
percentage of the total head-on resistance or force- 
opposing progress to which his models were subjected 
when being towed at different speeds. In one of the 
illustrations we see the percentages of the sidewise 
thrust, and the direction of it, when the models were 
nearly fifty per cent. of their length apart. We begin 
to see why the Hawle was attracted toward the 
Olympic—the pressure pushing her in that direction 
amounting to a matter of a great many tons. 

Most of us have watched the waters of a mill-pond 
passing through the “race” to the mill-wheel, and 
thence onward with decreasing speed until merged 
with the deliberate flow of the stream below. It is a 
fact—even though it may seem otherwise to the un 
technical mind—that the speeding waters of the “ race” 
actually represent less pressure than the slower-mov- 
ing, larger bodies of water at the entrance and the exit 
of the “ race,” velocity being the opposite of pressure, 
because the particles, so to speak, are too busy moving 
ahead to exert their usual thrust or force laterally. 
Again, we have a duplicate of these differences of pres- 
sure in the waves that accompany a vessel in motion. 
The crests which rise above the water’s normal surface 
represent added pressure, and the wave-hollows which 
fall below the regular level indicate a subnormal pres 
sure. ‘A ship moving at good speed actually makes a 
hole in the water into which she settles. Into this de- 
pression the surrounding waters flow, and this is in- 
tensified as the craft increases the height of her waves 
and, consequently, the depth of the hollows into which 
the nearby waters are drawn in striving to readjust 
their natural levels. The wave-crests of one craft. 
irresistibly flow away from the side of that vessel 
toward the nearby hollows of the waves created by the 
flanking ship. This disturbs the balance of the pres- 
sures against the further sides of the two boats—the 
outer forces being supreme and tending to bring the 
ships in closer contact. Flanking wave-crests exert an 
outward thrust and force the boats at that point 
apart, while two adjacent hollows—the vessels running 
side by side—tend to bring them together. 

Water will always seek the lowest level available; 
and the extent of this movement, so far as passing 
ships are concerned, will depend upon their speed, 
their size, and the physical character of the channels 
they are navigating. Our duty is to pay due defer- 
ence to these dormant forces and not to arouse their 
antagonism even if the calls of commerce and human 
impatience demand speed. Naval-Constructor Taylor’s 
experiments have added a new value to that old motto, 
“hasten slowly.” 

The deep draught and the great bulk of modern 
craft, combined with the thousandfold horgepower of 
their driving engines, conspire to arouse the reactive 
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Fig. 1. A is passing B. The arrows at the bow and the stern of A show in percentage of the total resistance 
of the water the impulse of A to move involuntarily toward B. The two boats are separated by a distance 
equivalent to forty-eight per cent. of their length. Fig. 2 represents the “Olympic” passing the “ Hawke ” 


and the course irresistibly taken by the cruiser which led to the collision. 


The vessels are separated by 


a distance of from one hundred to two hundred yards 


the more potent influence upon the smaller vessel. In 
these two mishaps we have a seeming contradiction, 
and instances of this sort, in the absence of a scientific 
analysis of the provoking cause, have been responsible 
for the attitude of the judicial mind toward the theory 
of suction. But the courts ‘can no _ longer, in 
justice to life and property, refuse to recognize the 
meaning and the effect of this old force with a new 
significance. 

Naval-Constructor Taylor’s illuminating experiments 
showed that when two vessels pass, proceeding in the 
same direction, they are alternately subjected to re- 
pelling and impelling impulses of a greater or lesser 
weight depending upon the speed of the boats, the 


depth of the water, the width of the channel, and the 
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energy of the waters they disturb, and make possible 
just such accidents as .the collision between the 
Olympic and the Hawke. This is the hazard we run 
from bigness—a bigness which alters by comparison 
the amplitude of channels and margins of safety 
deemed with reason quite safe but a few years back. 
We have bid defiance to Nature’s laws, but fortunately 
the lesson written for us was not emphasized by a 
sacrifice of life. The towing of a few small models 
has revealed the real existence of forces which our 
own courts for years termed mythical, and has placed 
their analysis and their meaning upon a firm founda- 
tion. This is the chief achievement of the Experi- 


mental Model Basin, but it has a significance for all 
of us that travel upon the water, 
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Ho ONSCIOUSNE! SS had _ replaced ~ 
> void: light, vague and diffused, 

of day “through ground glass, as- 
my sailed him, and sound, as of the 
> buzzing of flies. Internally the ego 
had become intensely active, being 
pervaded by a sense of singular 
well-being and lightness, yet so 
divorced from its physical habili- 
ments that its immortality was self-manifest, although 
the knowledge of this came rather through intuition 
than by any process of ratiocination. Who he was, 
his name and country—all mundane matters appeared 
ridiculously unessential in the white, brilliant, tran- 
seendental, calm world into which he had _ been 
plunged. Yet this personality was half submerged, 
seeming to float through a phantasmagoria of illusory 
impressions which floated upward from a vast stratum 
of delirium out of which the ego seemed to have as- 
cended like a balloon. There was a 

rope to this balloon, something drag- 





©4e Great Experiment §) 


Sy Victor Rousseau 


foredestined to die by the ax. That was a strange 
anachronism, the ax in twentieth-century Europe. 
But Baden-Kestneuer still retained ax, headman, and 
chopping-block in its penal code and often used them. 
Death by beheading is hardly painful and healthfully 
deterrent. 

It was this fact that had brought Post-Professor 
Ilugo Melchior to Baden-Kestneuer from Russia. He 
was a German, as are most of the Tsar’s professors, 
and he was writing a book on the soul of the cell. He 
was a follower of Metchnikov. “ The cell,” he told his 
students, “ possesses in itself the potentialities of im- 
mortality; each cellular aggregation has its own indi- 
vidual consciousness, which dwells in numerous centers, 
graduated along the cerebro-spinal axis. Thus,” he 
would perorate, “the individual consciousness is a 
purely artificial co-ordination of the various aggrega- 
tions of cell consciousness. Hence, gentlemen, since 
there exists no independent conscious personality 


[llustrated Sy HJ.Mowat 
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known as ‘man,’ we must seek the soul in the brain 


centers and sensory nerves.” 

At Baden-Kestneuer Professor Melchior presented 
his credentials to Grand Councilor Von Remy and pro- 
posed his experiment. Von Remy, much ‘interested, 
‘arried the matter to his master, the Grand-Duke 
Charles. The grand-duke was one of the doctor dukes 
of the South-German principalities; he grew enthusias- 
tic. 

“We have three condemned prisoners,” he announced, 
after investigating. “I had thought of commuting the 
sentences of two—but never mind. To-morrow I shall 
accompany you to the cells and you shall make your 
selection.” 

On.the following morning a jailer, dangling a bunch 
of keys, led the way down the underground concrete 
corridor to where the three steel cages stood side by 
side under a bubbling are-light. They cast no shadow; 
everything was pitilessly bright and hard and clear. 

There, exposed by night and day to 
that pitiless glare, ‘the three ‘men 





ging upon his consciousness; and 
slowly, above the buzzing sound- 
waves, very thin and far distant, and 
yet compelling, formed themselves 
into these words: 

“Pig of a French swinefather! ...” 

The words whipped up his sluggish 
sensory brain-centers. Now, for the 
first time, he began to perceive objects 
dimly, like shadows thrown before 
that diffused luminosity. He saw a 
flat, granite-like wall, through one of 
whose interstices a tiny blade of 
grass was sprouting. Something wet 
dripped over his cheek, and as one 
drop coursed down the sunlight was 
reflected from it in prismatic color- 
ing. Near him he could make out 
the bulk of a man, stretched flat on 
the ground, but all above the shoulder- 
blades was out of his line of vision, 
for he seemed to have been fastened 
against that granite wall as though 
he were nailed to it. Then memory 
rushed back by degrees, to the ac- 
companiment of fierce brain-throb- 
bings, and he began to understand. 

Captain Charles Durien cut back 
through that cloudy delirium stratum 
toward realities, and now he saw the 
beginning clearly and the middle 
clearly, but the end not yet clearly. 
The beginning of his series of experi- 
ences, so far as they might be said 
to have had definite inception, was 
when he was sentenced to die for 
shooting the treacherous peasant who 
had betrayed his hiding-place to the 
authorities after he had effected his 
escape from the imperial fortress in 
which he was serving a lengthy sen- 
tence for espionage. ‘But freedom had 
been so near, and twelve years of 
imprisonment so like an_ eternity! 
After his recapture and conviction his 
rank counted for nothing. When the 
Imperial German Government handed 
the captain over to the authorities 
of Baden-Kestneuer he became amen- 
able to Baden-Kestneuer’s laws. He 
was placed in a steel cage, with two 








longed for the ~ darkness that was to 
follow after. 

Melchior looked at the three. Two 
were brutal, loutish peasants; the 
third suited his needs, and he was, 
moreover, a Frenchman, as he could 
perceive by the cut of his hair. Cap- 
tain Charles Durien’s head looked 
exactly like a new hair-brush; his 
face was pallid and drawn, and he 
jumped when they approached and 
made spasmodie movements with his 
fingers and face muscles. Professor 
Melchior could not have found a more 
suitable subject. 

He looked at him fixedly, then took 
two strides, halted before the cap- 
tain’s cage, and, shaking his fist in 
simulated anger, shouted: 

“Pig of a French swinefather, at- 
tention!” 

He snorted and stared menacingly 
into the captain’s face. The jailer, 
who understood the action and tone, 
though not the words, which were 
French, let his keys clang upon the 
smooth paved floor. The ‘grand- duke 
jumped, the captain jumped and swal- 
lowed hard; the peasants watched 
with loutish curiosity. Durien, w!iose 
nerves were broken by the terrible 
glare of the arc-light, trembled and 
burst into tears. Extending his arms, 
as though to interpose some barrier 
between himself and his assailan‘. he 
backed slowly toward the rear ot the 
cage. Melchior, satisfied, withdrew. 

Charles, the grand-duke, said »oth- 
ing, but the jailer, leading the way 
back toward the world, felt, in his 
stupid soul, a dull resentment against 
Professor Melchior. He loved his 
charges and looked on his office as, in 
a measure, that of a hierodu'. @ 
quasi-priestly function. Frequ:itly 
he would break down when it was }is 
task to lead one of his men to the 
executioner in the yard outside. !hen 
he would clap him upon the back to 
encourage him. 


“Courage, my brave fellow. he 








other convicted murderers, one on 
each side of him, and the three were 





The grand-duke grew enthusiastic 
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would snuffle. “The brave man dies 
ebut once. It does not hurt, the) tell 
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like this: you lay down your head and say 


sour » ayers a8 though one were going to bed; then— 

Saati ist as quickly as that, and one wakes up in 
an x ” 

the hovorn of Jesus. 


The . uple fellow turned at the prison entrance and 
‘ the Post-Professor questioningly. Ignorant 


pout hough he was, his challenge, unspoken but 
unders. od, based on the humanity common to the 
three »«n, could not be ignored. Melchior, calm and 
benign. ict the man search his eyes. Then he replied: 
«\,- are disturbed because I swore at the French- 
man. iz 
“Qh uo, your reverence,” the turnkey stammered. 


“Far } it from me—yet, you understand, he has 
a . 


made |\is peace with God, I know, as a good Catholic 


st. 
sa sor Melchior laid his hand upon the turnkey’s 


shouldir kindly. “And I, too, serve God loyally, 
F he answered, “with loving care, rendering 


cil to His latest Testament, which He gave 
mankind through His prophets Virchow and Pasteur. 


In His name I am sometimes merciless, because I 
know how infinite is His mercy.” ; 
The turnkey bowed humbly and opened the prison 
door. ‘To the grand-duke Professor 
Melchior said the same thing differ- 
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overcome with the apathy of despair. As the first 
man left the confines of the underground chamber 
Durien saw a sudden shaft of light strike in from 
the courtyard and caught momentary vision of a 
cluster of black-garbed men gathered around a central, 
black-draped object, resembling an inverted chair. 
Then, through the closed door, he heard the dull 
dronings of the priest cut short by a single and 
muffled sound, as of one knocking on wood; and the 
intense silence that followed was fraught with the 
extremity of horror. On the following day he pressed 
his fingers into his ears. 

“ Courage, my brave fellow. It is to-morrow,” the 
jailer whispered later, as he aroused him. Melchior 
had come and gone. “ He will not torture thee again,” 
the jailer said, compassionately. “I haye wonderful 
news for you. Yours is to be the last execution that 
will ever occur in Baden-Kestneuer. Is it not won- 
derful? I shall lose my position, and there be few 
who will employ me now. But for that I care 
nothing, for never again will I lead any man to the 
block, that dreadful block into which the head fits so 
smoothly. Is it not glorious news? But come, my 
brave fellow, I must cut off thy hair and shave thee.” 





motioned to him to kneel. He knelt and felt the 
drapery crinkling upon his throat. 
That was all he remembered. 


That he had not been put to death was evident, for 
he could still see daylight, the tuft of grass, and the 
man stretched beside him. Then they had not ban- 
daged his eyes; ... yes, he had pushed the bandage 
down and they had not insisted. Now through his 
mind came forms of illusion, crowding with insistent 
pressure. He heard the stillness broken by the shouts 
of a messenger who entered, crying that a pardon had 
come. Or he had swooned, so that the execution had 
been postponed, and if he lay very still and manifested 
no signs of consciousness they would remove him to a 
hospital and respite him for a day. How much could 
be done in a day! He had wasted so many of them, 
never enjoyed the sunshine, the singing of birds, the 
voices of his friends. He had so much to atone for, so 
many wrongs to right, and so much kindness to show. 
This, then, must be the hospital. He winked his eyes 
rapidly. No—the hospital windows would not be of 
this cloudy glass, increasingly opaque. 

He was guessing. He had guessed wrong. He was 

forming a dream world, even while 
time was flying and the ax waited. 
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oe doubtless noticed, sir,” he 
explained, “ that the glare and the 
prolonged and powerful emotion had 
produced in the man a form of self- 
hypnosis. 1: became necessary, there- 
fore, that his will should become de- 
pendent upon mine, for the success of 
the experiment. To-day the insult 
stunned him, to-morrow it will over- 
whelm him; on the third day he will 
be expecting it and will have formed 
the habit of receiving it; finally, it 
will produce a powerful and auto- 
matie reflex, which will be always the 
same; some involuntary muscular 
spasm. That fixed, the success of the 
experiment will be better assured.” 

“Excellent, Professor,” answered 
the grand-duke. “TI do not think I 
shall accompany you again. By the 
way. it is fortunate that you came at 
this time, for there will be only three 
more executions in Baden-Kestneuer.” 

In order to accomplish his object 
Professor Melchior visited the French- 
man on each of the ten days that 
remained before the finale, and on 
each occasion, advancing threaten- 
ingly, with clenched fists and mock- 
furious gestures, he shouted out the 
insult with its unvarying phraseology. 
On the second occasion Captain Du- 
rien answered with dignity: 

“Why do you find it necessary to 
insult an unfortunate man whose 
life is nearly ended?” 

Herr Melchior returned no answer. 
On the third day he saw his victim 
shrink from him before the words 
were uttered; and then and_ there- 
after he received them with the same 
sudden tension of the throat muscles 
and the same involuntary turning of 
the eyeballs toward him, even while 
the face was averted. That was what 
Professor Melchior wanted. 

This much Durien could remember 
easily, but after that the cloudy de- 
lirium enwrapped him, and he strug- 
gled for truth among the phantoms 
of the unreal. He remembered how 
he had lain tortured for ages in that 








Why, now his vision was clear. It 
was but a half second since he had 
knelt down before the block and laid 
his head upon the crinkled draperies, 
and the headsman stood over him 
with his ax poised, waiting. That 
buzzing sound, then, must be the 
priest’s intonations. He strove to 
pray, to make the responses. He 
had lived through an eternity in that 
one moment, and the ax was poised, 
waiting to fall. Now it was falling, 
traversing the distance that it must 
cross before it struck him. He 
waited through a long agony. And 
yet the ax had not fallen. 

Then, all in a moment, he under- 
stood. This was the test that was 
being made on him. He had been 
pardoned; he was not to die under 
the ax but by his own fears. He had 
read of men who were shocked to 
death through the terror of it. This 
man who had come daily to play 
upon his fears was part of the ex- 
periment. If he survived he would be 
respited, his sentence would be com- 
muted, and some day he would see 
the sunshine again. He was sure of 
it. He waited calmly, his heart 
bursting with the unutterable happi- 
ness of the respite. 

Then, over the buzzing, came two 
words, drawn out interminably: 

“.o. . a-a-a-a-a-ther, at-ten-en-en- 
en-en-en-tion !” 

It was his enemy’s voice, and even 
now he was still taunting him. A 
fathomless anger welled up in his 
heart. He tried to spring from the 
block, shouting and striking out in 
imagination at his persecutor. Then, 
finding himself helpless, he ceased to 
struggle and resigned himself to 
meet whatever fate was to befall him. 

With this resolution the cloudy 
fantasies passed from his brain for- 
ever, and now he saw clearly and 
understood. That was the ground 
and not the wall to which his face 
was pressed, but tilted oddly, as 
though he had assumed the posture 
of an acrobat. His eyes, traveling 





narrow cage under the perpetual 
glare between the brutal and besotted 
peasants. These men, his companions, 
had no fear of death; their slow 
minds did not even understand that 
their companion was the subject of some ghastly ex- 
periment which seemed to have for its object the 
torturing of his mind during his last moments. Day 
passed, night passed; there was no difference, save 
in the change in the jailers. Durien had lost all 
count of time; dggith might be a matter of hours or 
days; le shook each time that he heard footsteps 
upon the flags, and this uncertainty made him long 
for the completion of his punishment. 

Death, to his companions, seemed so natural an 

episode that the terrors of it did not come home to 
them so long as they lived there, housed and fed in 
idleness, They joked together, talking of women, re- 
tailing brave adventures with them and relating con- 
(uests, lamenting that such opportunities were to be 
theirs no more. And Durien, too, thought of those 
he had loved; then he would stretch himself out on his 
plank and ponder on the insoluble problem which con- 
fronted him. 
_ His ruflianly companions were patriots, even there: 
Jesting about the ax, they taunted the Frenchman 
with showing fear, and, though death was their 
state and mortality their nation, they rejoiced that 
the captuin was to die with them and demanded that 
he should precede them. 

But lurien followed them, for Melchior had de- 
manded that he be held until the last day that was 
allowed hy law. So the two peasants went to their 
death before him, upon following days, the one being 
dragged forth, cursing and blaspheming, the other 


“Pig of a Frencp swinefather, attention!’ 


Then, standing almost in the presence of death, 
Durien grew conscious of a wonderful peace that 
buoyed up his soul. He smiled, and, sitting down, suf- 
fered the ministrations of the attendant. 

This much was clear to him. He remembered, also, 
that last night, when his jailer became communica- 
tive, and, starting out of a profound slumber, he 
would inquire the time and learn that barely five 
minutes had passed since his last inquiry. His dreams 
were wonderful, he shaped them to his will, and time 
itself seemed to be fashioned to his desires, so that 
each moment lasted for as long as he willed, and thus 
he acquired a potential immortality. It seemed more 
by his volition than through any subjection to time 
that at last the door opened at the end of the corridor 
and the priest appeared. The jailer unlocked his 
cell. 

“Courage, my brave fellow,” he whispered, snuffling. 
“T have spoken with the executioner and he has 
sharpened his ax specially for thee. Two strokes there 
cannot be. It will be merely a falling asleep.” 

“ And an awakening,” said the priest, and walked 
beside the captain through an open door into a yard 
flooded with sunlight. The unaccustomed brightness 
blinded the condemned man. Through his eyelashes 
he saw a group of men, a granite pavement, in whose 
interstices grew little tufts of grass, a high brick wall 
—and outside was the rumbling of street traffic. They 
led and pushed him forward toward the inverted 
chair, beside which stood a black-garbed figure that 





upward along the body of the man 
at his side, saw the crooked shoulder- 

: blades, the arms stretched out oddly, 

the hands half closed, and the fingers 

seeming as though they sought to 
grasp something and hold it forever. The neck was 
bared, and where the head should have been was a 
dreadful dark hiatus. 

The ax had fallen. 

As these things faded he knew that consciousness, 
diverted inward, would become ever more potent until 
it gathered strength to rise out of that dream stratum 
that made thoughts things into the eternal sunlight. 

Herr Hugo Melchior, Post-Professor of Histology at 
Moscow University, peered into the Frenchman’s face. 
In his left hand was a gold stop-watch; his right was 
wet with salt water from a sponge attached to the 
wire of a battery, which buzzed like a fly. When he 
saw remembrance fade out of the features he removed 
the sponge, replaced his watch, and wiped his hands 
on a towel which the headsman handed to him. Then, 
nodding to those present, he passed out of the yard 
and into a small room within the prison confines, 
where a number of men came forward excitedly to 
meet him. 

“Were you successful, Professor?” they chorused. 

“No, it was very disappointing, gentlemen,” Herr 
Melchior answered. “I applied the electrodes in- 
stantly after the ax had fallen and shouted into his 
ear. There was a flash of recollection; he winked and 
turned his eyes on me and the lips moved, but the whole 
manifestation lasted less than a second and a quarter 
and was purely a reilex action—there was no personal 
consciousness. But then he was not a highly organized 
type of subject—he was a Frenchman.” 
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RIS ROSIE ROOD IEE: = 
SUGGESTED GIFTS FOR SPRING 
WEDDINGS 


about to be married, a nice new set of china 
would be much appreciated. 

For a divoreée about to wed her third husband, the 
other two having been removed by judicial decree, a 
round-trip ticket to Reno, good until used, is most 
appropriate. 

For a suffragette about to plunge into the matri- 
monial sea, a gold brick tied to a silver chain to 
throw through plate-glass windows will be received 
with thanks. 

For a young eloping couple braving matrimony on 
ten dollars a week, a receipted bill for a year’s sub- 
scription to the corner grocery will be very accept- 
able. 

For a bride of a poet with no other visible means 
of support, an order for six tons of coal and a copy 
of “ How To Be Happy Though Married” will prove 
helpful. 

For a young couple about to start housekeeping in 
the suburbs, the gift of a first-class cook under bonds 
to remain six months, her wages prepaid, cannot be 
improved upon. 

For the penniless bride of an impecunious nobleman, 
a copy of “Sixty Soups and How To Keep Out of 

- Them” will come in handy in the days following the 
acute stages of the honeymoon. 

Yor an American girl about to make an alliance 
with a Russian prince, a samovar which can be ex- 
changed at ten minutes’ notice for a return-trip ticket 
to the United States will prove of inestimable value. 

For a lady stenographer about to marry a mining- 
stock broker, a written promise of immediate em- 
ployment when the need arises will add materially 
not only to her happiness but to her confidence in the 
future. 

For an old maid of fifty with a fondness for cats, 
about to enter upon a matrimonial career with a 
young man of twenty-one with a fondness for neck- 
ties, a copy of “ Don’t,” sent the day before the wed- 
ding, may prove of the highest service to both. 

For a widow with five children on the verge of 
marrying a widower with eight, a bottle of chloro- 
form and a pair of ear-tabs capable of completely 
deafening the ears will in later moments of emer- 
geney serve a useful purpose. A somewhat more ex- 
pensive but highly useful present would be a couple 
of steel-barred cages capable of holding from five to 
eight children each, which may be placed in the attic 
and cellar respectively for use on Sundays and other 
days devoted to rest and refreshment. 


Fi a retired emperor of the Manchu dynasty 


THE WAY OUT 

“Tne trouble is,” said Wilkins as he talked the 
matter over with his counsel, “that in the excitement 
of the moment I admitted that I had been going too 
fast, and wasn’t paying any attention to the road 
just before the collision. I’m afraid that admission 
is going to prove costly.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said his lawyer. “ I'll 
bring seven witnesses to testify that they wouldn’t 
believe you under oath.” 


FICTION FOLK 
YES, our modern tales are sprightly and they travel 
forward lightly to the triumph of the hero and the 
sinful villain’s fall; they are smooth in plot and 
diction, they are miracles of fiction—but the people 
in their pages are but shadows on the wall. Now, that 
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VISITING AUNT: 
MAID: On, GRACIOUS, NO! 


book that you were reading just last month, when 
pastime needing—can you name the hawk-faced hero 
or the maiden whom he wed? Do the people of its 
pages, with their little loves*and rages linger in your 
recollection? Are they living folk or dead? 














DOCTOR: YES, IT’S THE APPENDIX WITHOUT A 
DOUBT. YOU’LL HAVE TO HAVE IT REMOVED. 

PATIENT: I’m A BUSY MAN, DOC. COULDN’r you 
JUST TRIM IT A BIT. 


Oh, ods blood! How mem’ry quickens when we hear 
the name of Dickens! What a long parade of people 
moves before our misty eyes! *nd we sigh by Nellie’s 
coflin, or we smile at Wegg and Boflin, and we long to 

















AGITATED PASSENGER: 





] SAY, OLD MAN, IS THIS AN AERO OR A HYDRO? 
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ARE THESE PICTURES THE OLD MASTERS? 
THESE ARE THE YOUNG MASTER’S, 


punish Pecksniff for his sugar-coated lies! And ve 
sympathize with Barkis, whose inspiring, sole remark 
is of a character that moves us, who are sometimes 
willing, too; and we hate the Fagin robber, and we 
love dear old Micawher, and we cherish Cap’n Cuttle 
as young Waller used to do. Oh, we see old Quilp a- 
smoking and we hear Sam Weller joking, and thie 
whole gay panorama fills our eyes with happy tears; 
for the Dickens folk are nearer, and the Dickens folk 
are dearer, when: we’re growing old and lonely in our 
journey down the years. 

Critics now are finding pleasure, showing with a 
rule and measure that Charles Dickens was no artist, 
that he really couldn’t write; but we plain, old- 
fashioned. fogies sit at ease and smoke our stogies and 
commune with Dickens people in perennial delight! 

WALT Mason. 


THE CANNY JUSTICE 

“THET’s a derned fine-lookin’ car o’ yourn, mister,” 
said the old man with a chin whisker, as he inspected 
Dubbleigh’s motor standing in front of the Eagle 
House at Togus. 

“You bet it is,” said Dubbleigh. “I came over here 
from Watkins Corners this morning in just fifty-five 
minutes. Going some, eh?” 

“Ya-as,” said the old gentleman, stroking his whis- 
ker thoughtfully. ‘ Kin ye prove it?” 

“T have five witnesses in my guests,” said Dub- 
bleigh. . 

“Waz-al, I'll take ver word for it,” said the stranger. 
“ Jest fork over twenty-five, and we'll call it square. 
I’m Jestice o’ the Peace raound here, and it ’ll save 
time to settle this here vi’lation right now.” 


THE CURBSTONE CRITIC 
I usep to run a peanut-stand. Alas, my trade went 
up the spout! The money-barons of this land got 
on my trail and knocked me out. I’ve failed at every- 
thing I’ve tried, no triumph is in evidence, for Wall 
Street always gets my hide and deftly hangs it on 
the fence. 


But I can tell why Mr. Taft 

Will be defeated in the field 
And why a whole oppressive r 

Of foolish laws should be repealed. 


I peddled shoestrings on the street until the inter- 
ests got wise; they climbed on me with loaded feet and 
smote me roundly in the eyes. The poor man has no 
chance, no show; the boons he craves are all denied; 
the trusts oppress, where’er I go—I’ve failed at every- 
thing I’ve tried. 


And I condemn our Jaws and courts 

Which make the poor man’s efforts fail; 
And all our multimillioned sports 

Should fettered be and cast in jail. 


My wife, who handsome dress adores, is wearing 
rags and ancient hats; she’s washing shirts and scrub- 
bing floors for vile and loathsome plutocrats. ‘ler 
earnings are so small that I must often do without 
cigars, while money-barons frolic by in gorgeous, 
shining motor-cars. 


If Congress would but list to me, 
I’d put it on the proper track, 
Show how to make this nation free, 
And give the poor man canvasback! 
WALT Mason. 


A POSSIBLE DERIVATION 


“Worps are terribly funny things, aren’t they,” 
said Mrs. Jones. “Take the word gargle—how on 
earth do you suppose they ever got that?” 

“Very simple. my dear,” said Mr. Jones. 
look at yourself in the glass sometime when you 
gargle, and then look at a gargoyle, and you'll sev.” 
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Henry Miller and Ruth Chatterton 
in “The Rainbow,” at the Liberty 


Edith ~Wynne-Matthison in ‘“ The Rene Thornton in “The Man frcm 
Terrible Meek,”’ at the Little Theater Cook’s,”” at the New Amsterdam 


A scene from ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ at Daly’s 


Florence Fisher and Florence Reed David Warfield and Janet Dunbar in “ The 
in ‘“‘The Typhoon,” at the Fulton Return jof Peter Grimm,” at the Belasco 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


JN this article Mr. Brooks replies to Mr. Forbes Lind- 

say’s article entitled “What’s the Trouble with 
Cuba?” which appeared in the issue of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 3d. In answer to Mr. Lindsay’s 
pessimistic views, Mr, Brooks presents arguments for 
leaving the island republic to work out her own 
destiny. 
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Kg see _ dispassionate 

4; Supon the situation in Cuba ap- 
ira peared in the issue of HARPER’sS 
WEEKLY for February 3d, from the 


capable pen of Mr. Forbes Lindsay. 
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WW) interested me ever since, a year ago, 
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to the other, endeavoring to ascertain the truth as to 
its political and economic conditions. It seems likely, 
too, to develop before long an intimate interest for the 
American people and the American government. The 
exceedingly stiff note of warning recently addressed 
hy the United States to the Cuban government was 
one more proof of the delicacy and importance of 
Cuban-American relations and of the liability of 
Cuban polities to sudden and unlooked-for convul- 
Only last July Mr. Knox, in order, as he said, 
“to put an end once for all to unwarranted political 
innuendo,” issued a statement explicitly denying that 
the subject of intervention in Cuba had~eyen™ been 
under consideration by the American government. 
Six months later almost to a day he caused to be 
handed to the Cuban President a note of severe 
admonition, with a hint that unless the internal situa- 
tion in the island improved the United States might 
be obliged to take forcible action. 

What had happened in the interval? For one thing 
the Cuban Presidential election was six months nearer 
in January, 1912, than it had been in July, 1911; 
political passion had risen high; parties and personali- 
ties were clashing, intriguing, maneuvering, with in- 
creasing vehemence; four or five candidates had 
entered the field; and the divisions in the Liberal 
ranks were accompanied by a crescendo of threats and 
recriminations that foreboded an unusually lively and 
tropical campaign. In the midst of this tumult the 
Veterans Association, hitherto a semi-social, semi- 
benevolent, and wholly pacifie organization, began to 
clamor for the expulsion of all office-holders who had 
fought for or sympathized with Spain. It looked for 
a while as though President Gomez, that exceedingly 
astute and diplomatie politician, had succeeded in 
turning the edge of their movement by his talent for 
compromise. But the agitation grew, and, the more 
it grew, the more it changed its character. From 
heing a ery of “Cuba for the Cubans” it became a 
cry of “The offices for the Veterans.” Its leader 
hegan to develop Presidential aspirations and to issue 
decrees in the best style of a “man on_ horseback.” 
Congress was. coerced into suspending the civil-service 
laws for eighteen months to facilitate the Veterans’ 
campaign. There was inaugurated a régime of pro- 
scription; office-holders’ heads fell one by one into the 
basket; the army officers showed symptoms of siding 
with the Veterans and of disobeying the President’s 
edict forbidding them to attend political meetings; to 
ull appearance matters were drifting toward a violent 
crisis. 

Whether appearances were deceptive, whether there 
was anything occurring or likely to oceur more serious 
than a normal exhibition of, Spanish-American po- 
litical exuberance, whether President Gomez was right 
in insisting that Washington had been misled and that 
the situation was at no time beyond his control, or 
whether Mr, Taft and Mr. Knox had solid reasons for 
despatehing their peremptory note of warning—on all 
these points one might argue forever. My own im- 
pression is that both Washington and Havana had 
reason on their side, and that, while nothing had actu- 
ally happened to justify a threat of intervention, the 
\merican authorities might well be alarmed by the 
general run of events and might well be anxious to 
avert any sinister development while there was yet 
time. That the note which they addressed to the 
Cuban government was intended not to precipitate 
intervention but to ward it off, and that its spirit was 
friendly, even though its wording was abrupt, has, I 
think, been universally recognized. And whether it be 
regarded as a justifiable necessity or as a piece of 
oflicious “meddlesomeness, there can be little doubt 
that it has shocked Cuba into tranquillity, has enor- 
mously strengthened General Gomez’s hands, and has 
mduced, for the time, at any rate, a compulsory “ era 
ef good feeling.” Many of the branches of the 
Veterans Association have voluntarily disbanded; the 
organization itself has officially renounced politics; 
the campaign of proscription against the office-holders 
is at an end; the civil-service laws. have been restored ; 
all parties have drawn together for the common good 
in defense of Cuban independence; the warring see- 
tions among the Liberals have reunited and have even, 
it is reported, agreed to renominate the same Presi- 
dential ticket as in 1908; such signs as there were 
of a disposition among the army officers to take a hand 
in polities have disappeared; and there is now, so far 
as one can judge, no possibility of the trouble which 
culminated in the American note recurring in the same 
or in any similar form. President Taft and Mr. Knox, 
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if they are ever called upon to defend their action, 
need only point to its results. 

In this particular instance, then, the admonition ad- 
dressed to the Cuban government has attained its 
object. 


But it is important to note why it has done 








By Sydney Brooks 


so. It has done so because its purpose was clearly 
to back up. President Gomez. In 1906 the Americans 
made the fatal mistake—or so it seemed to most Eng- 
lishmen who knew anything of Cuba—of attempting 
to mediate between President Palma and his assail- 
ants, with the result that they had all the appear 
ance of encouraging and capitulating to revolutionary 
violence. ‘This time—if an Englishman may venture 
an opinion on sucli a point without impertinence—they 
have taken the infinitely wiser course of intimating 
that they stood behind the established government in 
its efforts t6 maintain law and order. The note 
handed by Mr. Beaupré to President Gomez was obvi- 
cusly meant not for the Cuban government, but for 
the Veterans and their allies in the army. As soon as 
that was made clear the Cuban turmoil shriveled up. 
I believe it will always shrivel up so long as Amer- 
icans adhere to the sound and simple principle that 
their first duty is to support the existing authorities. 
I do not by that mean to imply that notes of warning 
and admonition, with covert threats of what will hap- 
pen if they are neglected, should become a normal 
feature of Cuban-American intercourse. On the con- 
trary, they are highly objectionable weapons, if only 
because they tend to weaken the Cuban sense of re- 
sponsibility. But if they are ever to be used at all it 
should be, as in this case it has been, to buttress the 
government and arm it against its enemies. The true 
policy for Americans in Cuba, in my judgment, is to 

















Jose Miguel Gomez 
PRESIDENT OF CUBA 


push tolerance and sympathy to the utmost limits, to 
refrain from doing or saying anything so long as 
silence and inaction are not a clear sacrifice of duty 
and prudence, and then, if a word has to be spoken or 
an act done, to see to it that its effect is to uphold 
constituted authority and to impress upon the Cuban 
mind the prime importance of publie order. 

Cuba, then, has been given another chance. Will 
she avail herself of it? Mr. Forbes Lindsay evidently 
thinks she will not. “The prospect of the Cubans 
working out an orderly and efficient government,” he 
writes, in the article referred to above, “is slight in 
the extreme”; and he talks not only of their “ utter 
inexperience ” in the functions and principles of self- 
government, but also of their “actual inaptitude.” 
Their inexperience is, of course, indisputable, and the 
American occupation of the island did nothing what- 
ever to correct it. General Leonard Wood’s adminis- 
tration of Cuba was a great personal triumph. In 
four years he cleared away most of the débris of four 
centuries and built up the framework of a modern 
state. His energetic good sense was precisely the 
quality which the hour demanded, and he used it un- 
sparingly to accomplish a record of reforms that for 
numbers and variety could hardly, I imagine, be 
paralleled in history. But in four brief years it was 
impossible to do more than touch the external aspect of 
things; it was altogether out of General Wood’s or any 
one else’s power to alter the spirit of the people and 
train them in-fifty months in the difficult art of self- 
government. And of all the known forms of self-govern- 
ment that which the Cubans were set to practise is 
perhaps the most delicate. A republic, a written con- 
stitution, and universal suffrage—these are political 
ingredients that the oldest and most mature and ex- 
perienced of peoples have found it hard to blend into 
a consistent whole. In the case of Cuba they were in- 
continently dumped upon a nation that had but barely 
emerged from four hundred years of political servi- 
tude and torpor, a nation of mixed extraction, with an 
inordinately high percentage of illiteracy, and inherit- 
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ing from its unhappy past a tradition of faction a: 
indiscipline and a profound suspicion of its rulers, 
Under such circumstances it is inevitable: that ‘he 
Cuban government should fall far short of perfectin, 
that it should seem dishearteningly full of shi +t- 
comings, and that its ultimate breakdown should je 
predicted by every quidnune who interests himseli in 
politics. 

I do not myself regard the experiment of an auto:io- 
mous republic in Cuba, hazardous as it is and mist 
be, as necessarily doomed to failure. Every year t! at 
it continues to exist adds something to its chances of 
longevity and makes the Cubans realize more clearly 
the conditions that must be observed if its life is to 
be prolonged. The one thing that will infallibly bring 
about its collapse is the adoption by the American 
people and the American government of a too rigid 
and censorious attitude toward the republic they have 
created. If they judge the Cuban government without 
reference to the Cuban past, if they dwell persistently 
on its defects and fail to acknowledge its good points, 
if they expect from the Cubans an impossible standard 
of political efficiency and honesty, if they get into 
the habit of brandishing the threat of intervention in 
order to secure the removal of blemishes that can 
only be really eradicated by the action of the Cubans 
themselves—then unquestionably the difficulties that 
attend the Cuban essay in self-government will be 
enormously and disastrously intensified, and its final 
collapse will be only a matter of time. 
icans exercise patience and restraint, are content to 
overlook much of which they legitimately disapprove, 
and give the Cubans the fullest attitude in solving 
their own problems as best they can, then the Cuban 
republic may pull through. The Cubans’ “utter inex- 
perience ” of self-government is a reason, not for con- 
demning or deriding them, but for encouraging and 
svympathizing with the efforts that they are undoubt- 
edly making to keep an autonomous republic in being. 
As for their “actual inaptitude ” for self-government 
of which Mr. Forbes Lindsay speaks, I should hesitate 
to follow him quite so far as all that. There are plenty 
of elements in Cuba out of which a stable and orderly 
state could be evolved. And, in any case, to arraign 
a whole people as naturally and permanently disquali- 
fied for looking after their own affairs is a somewhat 
drastic proceeding. Let America make it understood 
that she will not tolerate disorder in Cuba and that 
she intends to side with and uphold the constituted 
government whenever a revolutionary attack is threat- 
ened against it; let her do what she can to promote 
Cuban prosperity by reducing the tariff on Cuban ex- 
ports of sugar, tobacco, and fruit, and I do not think 
she will again be compelled to intervene in the affairs 
of the island. 

Mr. Forbes Lindsay rightly insists that the weak 
spot in the Cuban finances is the fact that five-sevenths 
of the revenue is raised indirectly in the form of 
customs duties, that the poor have thus to sustain a 
disproportionate burden, that Cuba imports large 
quantities of foodstuffs that might and should be raised 
on her own soil, and that the island presents the 
curious anomaly of “a highly prosperous country with 
an extremely needy population.” _ He denounces the 
lottery with justifiable force as an insidious and con- 
stant agency of demoralization and poverty. He also 
inveighs against the extravagance of the Cuban ad- 
ministration, and while he is altogether wrong in de- 
scribing it as “the most expensive and extravagant 
government in the world,” and while he fails to see 
that no government in the present state of Cuban de- 
velopment can possibly be an economical one, there is 
not much doubt that a vigilant “watch-dog of the 
treasury ” would be able to suggest a more provident 
system of administration and the abolition of certain 
superfluous offices. The reforms he proposes are: first, 
greater governmental economy; secondly, a tax on un- 
improved real estate; and, thirdly, the concentration 
of administrative energy on the work of agricultural 
instruction and development. In all countries, situ- 
ated as Cuba is—that is to say, a land of enor- 
mous potential wealth and comparatively backward 
development—the tendency of the government is to 
think less of “ the people ” than of “ the interests ” that 
are constantly soliciting it for franchises and conces- 
sions to carry out much-needed works of public im- 
provement. That the Gomez administration has paid 
more attention to the problems of material develop- 
ment and to undertakings promoted by foreign capital- 
ists than to the economic needs of the masses, is 
probably true enough. On the other hand there 
are many achievements that stand to its credit 
and that ought to be borne in mind if its record 
is to be fairly judged. It has presided over and done 
much to forward a vast expansion of Cuban trade. It 
has facilitated by every means in its power the build- 
ing of railroads. It has itself constructed some three 
hundred miles of wagon roads. It has built many 
new bridges and repaired existing ones; it has put in 
hand the systematic dredging of Cuban harbors; it 
has extended communications by means of telegrap!s, 
telephones, and a greatly improved postal service; it 
has preserved the peace of the country unbroken and 
has thus insured the conditions essential to commer- 
cial prosperity; it has maintained the financial cre:it 
of the country well above parity; it has done a good 
deal, though not, in my judgment, as much as it mig’it 
have done, to improve agriculture and provide a flow 
of capital; above all, it has taken steps to furnish the 
principal cities with a pure and adequate water-supply, 
and it has handled the problems of sanitation with such 
vigor and success that the Cuban death-rate is to-day 
the lowest but one in the world. 
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The Temperature of Flowers 


AS 


Mos people make | the distinction > 
tween -- yarm-blooded ‘ animals and co 1- 
blooded” animals without — ~ 
actly where to draw the line. As a mat- 
te of fact, most animals large enough 
a “ en by the ordinary observer are 
warmer than the ordinary temperature. 


of these animals can easily be 
detected by means of delicate _ther- 
mometers or thermo-electric indicators. 
The heat given off by a | i gage 

animal is that evolved incidentally in the 
course of the animal’s respiration. There 
is oxidation, or “ burning,” going on in- 
side the cells of the animal practically 
all the time that the creature is alive, 
of the energy liberated by this 
process is transformed into 
or some other activity neces- 
sary to the life of the organism. In the 
case of “warm-blooded” animals, like 
J mammals, the same process is 
ooing on, but on a much larger scale. It 
seems that the live substance in these 
animals can carry on its work only at a 
temperature considerably higher than that 
of the ordinary “ room temperature and 
a part of the “burning” results directly 
a ae therefore, be readily under- 
stood that plants as well as animals 
give off some heat, since oxidation is going 
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on in the cells of plants as well as in the 
cells of animals. But it has not been 
known that plants ever or even sometimes 
produce more heat than that incidental 
to the respiration process. Dr. E. Leick, 
of the University of Greifswalden, has 
made some interesting observations on 
this point during the past year. He 
studied the flower of the tropical plant 
moustera deliciosa, a member of the arum 
family, to which belong also the calla 
lily and our common “ jack-in-the-pulpit.” 

By means of delicate mercury ther- 
mometers and of thermo-electric needles 
he was able to observe that there were 
three distinct points of high temperature 
in the life of the plant. These high 
points or “maxima” occur on three suc- 
cessive days. The first is associated with 
the opening of the spathe. A day later 
comes the highest temperature in con- 
nection with the shedding of the pollen. 
The maximum of the third day is higher 
by a small margin than that of the first 
day, but does not come nearly up to that 
of the second. Dr, Leick considers these 
exceptionally high temperatures to be pro- 
duced quite apart from the ordinary 
process of breathing, and believes that 
they are in some way connected with the 
attraction of insects that may be of value 
to the species as distributors of pollen. 





A Fossil Wonder 


A REMARKABLE head of the huge ex- 
tinct horned monster, the titanotherium, 
is now on exhibition at the Museum of 
Natural History, New York. The ex- 
traordinary feature of this great beast 
was its twin pair of gigantic horns two 
feet long, giving to the head a most 
spectacular and formidable appearance. 
The titanotherium is classed as a distant 
relative of the rhinoceros. It was the 
lord of creation and dominated ail the 
animals of the day. Herds of these 





from the Dakotas 


tively short-crowned browsing type. The 
grinding teeth seem to have been fitted 
to crush and cut up vegetation of a some- 
what coarse nature, and it is thought 
probable the big animals fed on coarse 
shrubs and roots. 

It is thought that this creature was 
very long-lived, though the brain was very 
small. The first ancestral type of the 
titanotherium shown under the large head 
in the photograph was entirely hornless. 
During a period of about one million years 

















The heads of two titanotheria at the Museum of Natural History, New York 


mighty beasts, some approaching the 
size of an elephant, others averaging 


eight feet high at the shoulder and fifteen 
feet long, roamed the ancient flooded 
plains of western America, especially in 
the region of North and South Dakota. 
They tiourished during the first half of 
the Age of Mammals, some two to three 
millions of years ago. They were heavy- 
limbed, slow-moving, and sluggish in gait, 
possessing broad, spreading feet, like those 
of the tapir. The teeth were of a rela- 


the species increased rapidly in size 
and length of horns. These great animals 
suddenly disappeared off the face of the 
earth at the close of the lower oligocene 
age. Their extinction is attributed prin- 
cipally to their defective grinding-teeth 
not being adapted to the changed condi- 
tions of. vegetation and climate. From 
the Big Bad Lands of the Dakotas splen- 
did skulls and numerous perfect skeletons 
have been discovered and dug up by the 
museum’s expeditions. 





The Ball and the Batter 


SOME people have said that pitchers are 
born, like poets, and not made. As pitch- 
ing Is a strictly seientifie profession, the 
Statement is easily proven untrue. Any 
one can become a good pitcher with prac- 
tice, provided he understands the little 
“cence involved in throwing a curved ball. 
wn course the other qualifications of a 
ite pitcher, such as judgment and fore- 
Sight as to what kind of ball will fool a 
particular batter, come with experience. 
The catcher by no means relieves a pitcher 





“diy responsibility of deciding as to the 
Ms thrown, for the outshoot or inshoot 
nay be fast or slow, may be wide or 
narrow, ets, 

Before we 


go into the science of the 


curved bail it may be stated that the 
y ball thrown is necessarily a 
‘as to curve downward by the 
gravity; and as this is a para- 


course of an 
curve—ijt } 
action of 









bolic curve it is often one of the hardest 
to hit. ‘The batter, of course, tries to get 
under a ball of this kind and so it should 
be thrown low. A swift, so-called straight 
ball is almost an impossibility to the 
long-legged or fat batter. It takes a cer- 
tain time for the bat to be put in 
motion, and even a slightly slow-moving 
mind cannot get the bat there on time 
for a fast ball. It is well to note here 
the different mental processes and the dif- 
ferent physical processes that take place 
from the time the ball leaves the pitcher’s 
hand to the time the bat cleaves the air. 
The batter sees the ball in the air, he de- 
cides to strike at it, and, when the time 
comes, does strike. This is not so simple 
as it seems. The nerve impulse takes 
time to travel—about one hundred feet a 
second. Let us then trace out the dif- 
ferent impulses that have to take place 
in the very short time the ball is in the 
air. The optic nerve is the first one, and 
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as it is very short the time that the vision 
needs to get to the brain is very short. 
Now the brain iudges the position of the 
ball and renders its decision. This takes 
a good deal of time. As soon as the 
decision is made the brain sends an im- 
pulse to the muscles controlling the arms 
and the impulse takes some time to get 
there. As soon as it does get there it 
commences to put the bat in motion, the 
bat swings faster and faster—but it takes 
time to swing faster and faster. So if 
a ball were swift enough it would be an 
impossibility for any one to hit it except 
by chance. 

Now as to the physics of an artificially 
curved ball. Of course every one knows 
that the ball must be rotated by the hand 
at the same time that it is thrown, so 
that while the ball is going through the 
air it is at the same time turning around 
an axis going through its center. Now 
when a ball rotates in the air it takes a 
little stream of air around with it. This 
is the same as saying that there is a cur- 
rent of air fiowing around a rotating bali. 
When the ball is thrown into the air it 
is the same as saying—as far as the ball 
and the air are concerned—that there is 
a wind against the ball opposite to the 
ball’s direction. Now a peculiar thing is 
seen to take place where the wind against 
the ball meets the wind blowing around 
the ball. It is easy to see that on one 
side of the ball both winds will be blow- 
ing in the same direction, and on the other 
side against each other. It is a principle 
in physics that where the greatest motion 
of the air exists there is the least pressure 
at right angles to the motion of the air. 
So the side where the winds conspire will 
have less pressure on the ball than the 
other, and so the ball will move in that 
direction. Now a simple outshoot or in- 
shoot is accomplished by rotating the ball 
around a vertical axis; for the outshoot 
toward the left, for the inshoot toward the 
right. For an upshoot the ball must be 
rotated about a horizontal axis; also for 
a downshoot. Now by inclining the axis 
of rotation we can obtain almost any com- 
bination of these shoots that we please. 
Thus if the axis is inclined from the 
vertical toward the right we get a cross 
between the downshoot and the inshoot— 
an exceedingly hard ball to hit. 

Although the above are the simple rules 
cf the game, it will be seen that a great 
deal of practice is necessary. As _ the 
chief thing for a curve is a rapid rotary 
motion, the wrist and fingers should be 
very strong. By exercise this can be ac- 
complished. A few other simple “ rules ” 
are: 

The rougher the surface of the ball the 
greater the curve. 

The faster the rotary motion the greater 
the curve. 

The faster the ball’s motion through the 
air the less the curve. 

It must be remembered that the ball 
always curves toward the ground and any 
given curve above will be combined with 
this ground curve. 

Wind blowing from the pitcher toward 
the batter will decrease the width of the 
curve. 

Wind blowing toward the pitcher from 
the batter will widen the curve of the 
ball. 





Improving the X-rays 

ABOUT seventeen years ago, when it was 
discovered that the X-rays offered a means 
for making direct observations on struc- 
tures within the body of a plant or ani- 
mal, it was expected that the new device 
would prove to be of great value in medi- 
cine and surgery. Indeed, its use has 
already quite fulfilled many hopes that 
the discovery aroused. In the study of 
plant and animal tissues it is, however, 
sometimes desirable to see the relations of 
parts that are all equally transparent to 
the X-rays. Dr. Karl Werner Spaltholtz, 
professor of anatomy at the University of 
Leipzig, has found that he can demon- 
strate the structures of complex masses 
of tissues by saturating the prepara- 
tions with highly refractive liquids. He 
used methyl salicylate and benzyl benzo- 
ate and thus made it possible to look 
through layers of skin at the muscles or 
through layers of muscles at the bones, 
ete. Of course the process is not used 
on living bodies, but it must be of great 
value in the teaching of anatomy and 
may find application later in autopsies. 

The explanation for the curious results 
lies in certain well-known laws of optics, 
with some of which most of us are fa- 
miliar. For example, opaque paper satu- 
rated with oil or paraffine becomes nearly 
transparent, and, if the paper is thin 
enough, quite transparent. If a piece of 
ground glass is made wet it becomes al- 
most transparent. Transparency and 
opacity are relative terms. When light 
strikes a body a part of the light is re. 
flected and a part is absorbed or pene- 
trates the body. If most of the light is 
reflected, the object is said to be opaque ; 
if most of the light passes through, the 
object is said to be transparent. Now 
the amount of light reflected from a sur- 








face depends not only upon the character 
of the substance, but also upon the nature 
of the substance through which the light 
has passed just before striking the sur- 
face. If there is a great deal of difference 
in the refractive power of the two sub- 
stances the more highly refractive may 
appear opaque; and even the less refrac- 
tive may become so under such cireum- 
stances. This is illustrated when we see 
a bubble of air in a liquid. Ordinarily 
the air is not visible, but when we look 
through a highly refractive (relatively) 
medium the surface of the air mass turns 
the rays of light so that we cannot look 
through it. 

The substances used by Professor Spalt- 
holtz have a very high refractive power. 
Of course it is impossible to find a sub- 
stance that is of the same refractive 
power as each of the several substances 
that are present in a piece of plant or 
animal tissue. But if the refractive power 
of the liquid is high enough most of the 
materials in the tissue are rendered trans- 
parent. This principle has long been used 
in the laboratories for “ clearing ” tissues 
that were to be studied with the micro- 
scope; glycerine and highly refractive oils, 
such as cedar oil, and Canada balsam, 
have been largely employed. 





Snake-charmers 


SNAKE-TAMING is mentioned by Virgil- 
and Homer refers to the snake owned and 
specially favored by Ajax. That the 
Macedonians were on _ intimate terms 
with reptiles is shown by tablets bear- 
ing images of women feeding serpents. 
Other tablets show serpents twining 
around columns in the temple of Her- 
cules, where they were placed by people 
in token of gratitude to the god. 

The chariots of Minerva and Ceres were 
drawn by snakes and snakes guarded the 
altars of many of the gods. On a frag- 
ment of a Pompeiian fresco a serpent is 
depicted coiled in a tree on a stretcher 
borne by two slaves. 

The guardian serpent was the good 
fairy of the antique home and the watch- 
ful guard of the family honor. Even at 
the present time the Mexican peasants 
flock to Cocula from all the country round 
about to keep the feast-day of St. 
Dominic, the saint who conferred on 
man the power to tame serpents. On St. 
Dominie’s day snake-charmers appear in 
Cocula bearing adders and other reptiles. 
In Umbria the snake is supposed to pos- 
sess the power of working miracles. 





For Bone-setters 

A RECENTLY invented aluminum appa- 
ratus makes the most minute details of 
a fracture distinctly visible. Aluminum 
is no more an obstacle to the X-rays than 
clear glass is to the sight. As the metal 
is transparent to the rays the operating 
surgeon can examine the fracture without 
haste or difficulty, closing his apparatus 
only when every fragment has been put 
in place. 











TOO MUCH STARCH 
A Food Problem. 


An Asheville man tells how right food 
did that which medicines had failed to 
accomplish: 

“For more than 15 years,” he says, “I 
was afflicted with stomach trouble and 
intestinal indigestion, gas forming in 
stomach and bowels and giving me great. 
distress. These conditions were undoubt- 
edly due to the starchy food I ate, white 
bread, potatoes, etc., and didn’t digest. I 
grew worse with time, till 2 years ago, I 
had an attack which the doctor diagnosed 
as appendicitis. When the surgeon oper- 
ated on me, however, it was found that 
my trouble was ulcer of the pancreas, 
instead of appendicitis. 

“Since that time I have had several 
such attacks, suffering greatly. The last 
attack was about 3 months ago, and I 
endured untold agonies. 

“The doctor then said that I would have 
to eat less starchy stuff, so I began the use 
of Grape-Nuts food, for I knew it to be 
pre-digested, and have continued same with 
most gratifying results. It has built me 
up wonderfully. I gained 10 pounds in 
the first 8 weeks that I used Grape-Nuts; 
my general health is better than ever before, 
my brain is clearer and my nerves stronger. 

“For breakfast and dinner, each, I take 
4 teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with cream, 
a small slice of dry toast, an egg soft boiled 
and a cup of Postum; and I make the 
evening meal on Grape-Nuts and cream 
alone—this gives me a good night’s rest. 
I am well again.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 








Finance 


By Franklin Escher 


AS TO THE WHEREWITHAL FOR A BULL°-MARKET 














PGA KR HAT coal is to a locomotive a plenti- 
aoe CN ful supply of cheap money is to a 
wy bull-market in stocks. There are in- 





stances on record of locomotives 
having been run with railroad ties 
and passenger seats as fuel, and 
there have been so-called “ bull- 
markets ” when money was at a 
hundred per cent., but history shows 
that these episodes all end about the same way. <A 
real upward swing in the market with the public be- 
hind it needs plenty of money at low rates, and if that 
is lacking there is bound te be trouble. 

How about the money supply at present—are there 
sufficient funds available and at sufficiently low rates? 

There is no getting away from the fact that the 
answer is different now from what it would have been 
only a comparatively short time ago. It isn’t neces- 
sary to go back more than ten weeks to find the 
surpius reserves of the New York banks near their 
previous high record, rates exceedingly low, lenders 
only too glad to put out their funds on almost any 
terms offered. Out through the country the volume of 
loans and one or two other things about banking con- 
ditions made conservative people wonder whether the 
money situation was really as easy as it looked, but 
of the great volume of money accumulated in the 
cities and available to borrowers at low rates there 
was no question. In Wall Street nine out of evey ten 
brokers were telling their customers that there was 
all the money around that any one could possibly need. 

There are not many brokers telling their customers 
that now—the change in conditions has been too com- 
plete. At the end of January the surplus reserve of 
the New York banks—that is to say, the excess of 
their holdings of cash over the amount required by 
law—was $48,763,000. On the last day of March sur- 
plus reserves stood at exactly $487,550. Within the 
short space of two months, in other words, a surplus 
of nearly fifty million dollars was cut down to a 
surplus of less than one-half of one million dollars. 

Here, then, is a complete change in the situation 
within the past couple of months. What has happened 
to bring it about? 

Most important in the combination of circumstances 
responsible is, probably, the fact that American 
bankers have loaned out in the European markets an 
amount of capital estimated at from $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000—in connection with which there has been 
exported something like $20,000,000 in gold. Next 
there is the fact that the improvement in general 
business has been such that $30,000,000 in cash has 
been taken out of the vaults of the New York banks 
alone and put into general circulation. Add to that 
the fact that, on account of the revival of activity in 
the stock-market and the big new security-issues, loans 
of the banks have been driven up to a new high 
record, and it will readily be seen how completely 
the situation has changed. 

The taking out of this market of the hundred or 
hundred and fifty million dollars loaned abroad has 
not, of course, had the same effect as though that 
amount of actual gold had been exported, but gold 
exports in connection with these loaning operations 
have been heavy and have cut severely into the re- 
serves of the banks, When a banker here lends money 
to a banker in Berlin, for instance, he does not engage 
to send any actual cash across the water. But if 
enough loans are being made and in sufficient volume, 
a certain amount of gold is sure to go. That is be- 
cause, in the making of such loans, bills of exchange 
(drawn on the point where the loan is to be made) 
have to be sent. With such a demand for bills of ex- 
change suddenly created, exchange rates are more than 
likely to rise to a point where it is just as cheap to 
send gold as to send bills of exchange. In other words, 
when we lend money largely on the other side, as we 
have lately been doing, part of what we send is in the 
form of bills of exchange and part is in the form of 
gold. Bankers, of course, prefer to send bills when 
they can get them, but if rates get up too high are 
foreed to send gold instead. 
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It has been a great thing, of course, for our bankers 
to be able to lend out all this money at high rates in 
London and Berlin, but as a result of these loaning 
operations a full twenty million dollars in gold has 
been taken out of the reserves of the banks and sent 
out of the country. With money rates as low as they 
lave been we haven’t minded the loss of this gold 
in the least, but it would be foolish to shut our eyes 
to the fact that the gold bas gone and that the lend- 
ing power of the banks has been greatly impaired by 
its having gone. The loss of a dollar in gold, it must 
be borne in mind, means that a bank’s lending power is 
curtailed by four times that amount. The fact that 
$20,000,000 in gold has been shipped away this season 
means an $80,000,000 reduction in the amount the 
banks are able to lend. 

And all the time that these big gold exports have 
been going on, the metropolitan banks have been 
steadily losing cash on their day-to-day operations. 
It isn’t that deposits have been reduced—they stand 
almost the same as at the end of January. It is 
simply that deposits, withdrawn in the form of cash, 
have been replaced with checks. In January, we will 
say, you had a deposit of $500 in some New York 
bank. Some time in February you drew out $100 in 
cash, later replacing the amount withdrawn with a 
check for $100. As a result of that transaction there 
lias been no change in the amount of your deposit, but 
there has been a change in the amount of reserve car- 
ried by your bank. Its cash holdings are $100 less. 

Just that thing has been going on on a tremendous 
seale during the past couple of months. The banks 
which make up the New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion are able to report deposits as large as they held 
at the end of January, but cash holdings in the mean 
time have gone down by nearly $50, 000,000. 'Two- 
fifths of the loss, as we have seen, resulted from ship- 
ments of gold to Europe. That leaves a sum amount- 
ing to nearly $30,000,000 taken out of the banks and 
put into general circulation. 

There are no crops being moved at the present time 
—no heavy shipments of cash are being made to the 
banks’ correspondents in the interior. On the con- 
trary, the movement of cash is all this way, and on 
its transactions with the interior New York has 
gained close upon a hundred million dollars since the 
beginning of the year. — that make the reduction 
in the reserves of the New York institutions harder 
to understand? At first sight it might seem to, but 
when you come to think of it, it sheds a good deal of 
light on what has really been happening. Here has 
been all this cash pouring into New York and yet the 
reserves of the New York banks have been steadily 
shrinking. Obviously there has in some direction been 
a greatly increased demand for cash. 

There is no mystery about it. It is simply a case of 
reviving trade requiring a greater amount of actual 
money to run on. If a steel-mill runs at forty-five 
per cent. of capacity this month and ninety per cent. 
of capacity next month, its pay-roll will call for 
pretty nearly twice as much cash. And the same 
thing holds good in all sorts of business, from the 
little cross-roads store up to the big city depart- 
ment store where thousands of dollars in cash cross the 
counters each day. More money is kept in tills. More 
money is carried around in peoples’ pockets. You don’t 
stop to figure out that because you’ve read somewhere 
or other that “ general business shows improvement ” 
you’d better carry around eleven dollars in your 
pocket where you used to carry ten, but the amount 
you spend is greater and you probably do cash more 
checks. The difference between the amount of money 
in hand-to-hand cirenlation when business is active 
and when it isn’t runs into very big figures. 

Gold exports and more active trade conditions have 
been largely responsible for the complete change in 
money conditions, but no more so, probably, than the 
huge output of new securities and the revival of specu- 
lative activity in the stock-market. In the issuing of 
new bonds or shares, bank-loan operations play an 
important part; and when new securities in large 
amount are being authorized and distributed, bank- 





loans invariably show expansion. This year’s {i : 
quarter has seen new financing on a record-break ; 
seale, with a corresponding increase in the loans i 
the banks. For the banks in the New York Cleari:y 
House (nearly one-half the banking strength of {ie 
whole country) the loan account at the end of Jaiu- 
ary stood $1,983,000,000. By the end of Mareh it lad 
reached $2,057,000,000. 

In two months, therefore, while gold to the extent of 
twenty millions was being exported to Europe aid 
South America, and the banks were losing anoti-r 
thirty million in cash on their routine transactio.s, 
loans were being increased by the neat little si im 


_of $74,000,000. 


Put those three things together and the Mystery of 
the Lost Surplus becomes as plain as daylight. 

But whatever the reason for the complete change in 
money conditions which has taken place, the iin- 
portant fact is that the banks have gone about to tie 
legal limit, and, instead of being in a position to 
finance a bull-market in stocks, are faced with the 
strong probability of a deficit. The real question, in- 
deed, is not as to whether the banks are at thie 
moment in a position to furnish the sinews of war 
for a stock-market campaign, but rather as to tlie 
means at their disposal for rehabilitating their re- 
serves. In the olden days it would simply have been a 
case of the clearing-house banks shifting off some of 
their loans onto the non-member trust companies. 
Nowadays, however, with the trust companies in the 
Clearing House too, that is impossible. Reinforcement 
has got to come from the outside. 

Naturally, one’s first thought is that the banks can 
strengthen themselves by calling in the loans they 
have been making so freely on the other side. And so 
they can to a certam extent, though not, probably, 
to the extent generally imagined. Many of these loans, 
most of them, in fact, have been made on a time-basis 
and cannot be “ called ” at the will of the lender. In 
many cases maturities are as far away as the middle of 
May. 

Nor can these foreign loans, even where they have 
been made on a “demand” basis, be arbitrarily 
“called” all at one time. They were made, in the 
first place, because there was an urgent need for money 
on the other side. The urgency of that need, it is true, 
has somewhat abated; but were all the American 
money loaned out in Berlin, for instance, or even any 
considerable part of it, to be suddenly withdrawn. 
the effect on that market would undoubtedly be serious. 
What would almost certainly happen would be that as 
soon as we began to demand repayment on a large 
scale, Berlin would start selling American stocks here 
in large volume in order to raise the money. 

That does not mean, of course, that having loaned 
$100,000,000 or $150,000,000 abroad we can’t get it 
back, but it dces mean that withdrawals are bound to 
be so gradual as to preclude any idea of our being able 
to get back any of the money in the form of gold. 
Eventually these loans will all mature and be paid off; 
but with conditions abroad as unsettled as they still 
are, it looks as though that would not be for a good 
while. And, in the mean time, so far as strengthening 
the bank position here is concerned, the fact that these 
considerable sums stand to our credit in Europe is not 
of much practical account. 

The chances, indeed, of the New York banks being 
able to add largely to their cash holdings from any 
source whatever during the next few months are ex- 
ceedingly poor. There is plenty of cash in the interior, 
but with the spring season on and business improving 

as it is, the country can find plenty of use for its cas! 

without sending it to New York. If the New York 
banks can succeed in holding the cash they have they 
will be doing all that can be expected. 

Whether or not surplus reserves, then, are to be 
built up, depends entirely upon the loan account. By 
cutting down their loans, and in that way only, can 
the banks get away from their present uncomfortable 
position on the danger line. 

Not very encouraging tc those looking to the banks 
for support for an “old-fashioned bull-market.” 





























Perry’s famous battle flag, one of many 
which Congress recently voted to preserve 








Judge (Mrs.) Mabel Van Dyke Bell, United States Com- 
missioner at Covington, Kentucky, swearing in a witness 
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The Harmony of Sea Birds 


or less charmed with 


» are all more 
We are all the warblers, 


tes of the thrushes, 


sa er birds of the forest who sing 
tl ‘morning and at night. In the case 
. ; = birds, it is commonly the indi- 
ie : voices that please us — Fe ri 
frequently the effect of the mingled notes 
ic discordant. With sea fowl the opposite 
has jen observed to be the case. 

‘A naturalist who has given much study 
to tie birds of the islands north and 
we Scotland was often entertained 
with the extraordinary concerts of the 
seq fo! of Ailsa, the Shiant Islands, and 
elsew in that quarter. His testimony 
is to the effect that he had never heard 
any orchestra so numerous, SQ varied, and 
50. pericct as this one, which seemed to 
consis! almost every species of bird 
that frequents the seas and the rocks of 


those wild ecasts. Par 

It would have-been an injustice to the 
performers to attempt to assign the parts 
that each took in these concerts; but it 
was easy to distinguish the short, shrill 
treble ot the pufiins and auks, the melodi- 
ous and varied notes of the different gulls, 
the tenors of the divers and guillemots, 
and tle croaking basses of the cormorants. 
But the variety of tones was far beyond 
the hearer’s powers of analysis. 

It may be, he contends, ludicrous to 
call this’ musie melodious or to speak of 
the harmony formed by such elements; 
vet, it is further contended, it is a com- 
bination of sounds to which a musician 
listens with interest and delight, although 
the separate cries of the different indi- 
viduals are seldom thought agreeable. 

Few of the notes in this concert could, 
perhaps, have been referred to the scale 
if separaiely examined; yet the harmony 
was often as full and as perfect as if it 
had been the product of well-tuned in- 
struments, and the effect was infinitely 
superior to that which is often heard on a 
spring morning among the singing birds 
of the forest, while it was so entirely 
different as not to admit of any com- 
parison. 

In the sea birds there are few tones 
and few notes, but they are decided and 
steady. The body of sound is also far 
greater; and however inferior in variety 
or sweetness the notes of the individuals 
may be, there is much more variety in 
the harmonious combinations. 





The Cossack’s Cradle 


Wuerever Russia has a fight on hand 
there bobs up promptly to do her bidding 
the Cossack. This right arm of the Tsar 
has not the best of reputations. Illus- 
trated papers picture him a savage scare- 
crow mounted on a wiry-looking animal, 
and his chief occupation is apparently the 
knifing and knouting of harmless. people. 
Yet he comes of good stock. 

Once upon a time there drifted into 
southwest Russia a tribe of runaways who 
called themselves “ Kossaki,” which is 
Tartar for free men, free wurriors, or 
guardians. Seemingly they lived up to 
the name. They protected from the Tar- 
tars the peoples in the countries which 
they originally had fled from and saved 
thousands of Russian women and children 
from slavery in Turkey. Growing in num- 
bers and importance, these self-appointed 
guardian angels became everywhere feared 
and respected. Their military services 
especially were in request. Any nation 
could command their help if its cause 
appealed to the Kossaki code of honors 
_ The tribe had gradually resolved itself 
into two classes—-the village Kossaki, who 
lived in their own settlements all over 
southern Russia, and the inhabitants of 
the “Setch beyond the Rapids.” The 
former had the advantage over other coun- 
try folk, as neighboring governments were 
too afraid to tax them. Between wars, to 
Which the call came from the Setch, the 
Village Kossaki tilled the land. Of an 
altogether different character was the 
organization of this Setch, a community 
of about twelve thousand men with per- 
manent. headquarters in a movable settle- 
ment (the exact location was changed 
eight times in two centuries), usually on 
an unapproachable island on the lower 
course of the Dneiper. The Turks once 
tried to rush the place, but got caught in 
the maze of islands like rats in a trap. 

The Setch in one respect resembled a 
monastery, No woman was allowed inside 
it. A man might not even bring his 
mother or his sister. If he did he was 


hanged. _Here, eager to lead the free and 
— life among their equals, came all 
sorts 


ts and conditions of men. 
owing to the 
colony depende 
comers, 


Indeed, 
law enjoining celibacy, the 
od for its numbers on new- 
although the village Kossaki con- 
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tributed recruits. Any one could join, 
as rank and riches were despised, and all 
he had to do was to submit to laws as 
follows: chastity, the orthodox creed, al- 
legiance to Russia and the south Russian 
dialect. No reference or inconvenient 
questions of his past were asked of the 
intending Kossak. He simply went to the 
elected chief and, after a brief greeting, 
was shown to his place in one of the 
“kureni,” or big huts. “Here is thy 
home, three paces long and two paces 
wide; and when ‘thou shalt die we will 
make it smaller.” 

They had good times, though, in the 
Setch. There were no mancuvers, no 
organized training, no compulsory drill. 
Men lay or slept in the leveled spaces 
between huts, enjoying, gipsy fashion, the 
freedom of the open air. Drink was 
plentiful, and also tobacco. Great songs 
were sung and there was much playing 
of stringed instruments. Throughout the 
place a spirit of good comradeship pre- 
vailed. A popular pastime was dancing, 
no easy task in cumbersome high bodts. 
Costumes were of a picturesque variety. 
The Kossak wore a mustache and on the 
crown of his head a lonesome wisp of hair, 
both being worn long to enable him to 
wind the three ends round his ears. Each 
man went armed to the teeth, and the 
majority carried “nagaikas” (whips 
which are still used). 

In war-time things were different. To 
drink was a crime. Food, always plain, 
consisted of rations of uncooked horse 
flesh. Military organization was by elec- 
tion of leaders, one to every hundred men, 
with a colonel in command of a regiment. 
These officers had absolute power, but au- 
thority for only one campaign. 
spells were of frequent occurrence; so 
much so that the fighting business led to 
the extinction of the tribe. Peter the 
Great laid waste the Setch. Mazeppa 
made himself unpleasant. The Setch was 
again bombarded and ruined when its in- 
habitants became, some of them, plowmen, 
while others were shipped to the Orient. 
True, there was a brief reappearance of 
the Setch, but under different auspices 
and nothing like in old times. Finally 
the Kossaki lands were confiscated, and 
the tribe and its institutions gave place 
to serfdom and the creation of a new 
nobility. ‘The Cossack of to-day inherits 
little of the old traditions, but the name 
and the whip. 





Gander and Pickerel 


A Wisconsin gander was so upset by 
experiments made upon and through him 
by a mischievous boy that for a long time 
he would not go into the water. 

The gander’s determination to abstain 
from water as a means of bathing grew 
out of the following circumstances: 

The boy thought he would tie a fishing- 
line to the gander’s leg and with a hook 
properly baited turn the bird out into 
the water. The bait was a frog. 

The gander went into the mill pond, 
where he swam around for half an hour, 
turning “ flip-fiaps” and diving for food. 
Suddenly he felt a pull at his leg and 
looked as surprised as the “lone fisher- 
man” when he caught a whale. 

The gander concluded that there was 
something the matter, and he looked to 
ascertain the cause. The pickerel on the 
hook gave several jerks, whereupon the 


. gander decided that he wanted to go home. 


He at once started for the shore, but 
the pickerel on the hook wanted to go 
the other way. The gander seemed 
frightened at first. Then he evinced 
signs of anger and tried to fly to shore, 
but the pickerel pulled him back. 

After half an hour of the hardest work 
he had ever done, the gander came ashore 
dragging a six-pound pickerel up the 
bank. 

The boy took off the pickerel and baited 
the hook with another frog. He tried to 
induce the gander to go in for another 
swim, but no amount of persuasion could 
get the bird to do so. He simply could 
not be driven in. For many weeks the 
gander would not go into the water. He 
would proceed with the rest of his flock 
to the water’s edge, but there he would 
stop. He would seem to be arguing with 
them with reference to the danger they 
were courting. 





The Force of Crystallization 


THE experiments of Becker and Day on 
the linear force exerted by growing crys- 
tals have brought out interesting facts. 
They found that crystals of alum are able 
to form in a saturated solution in op- 
position to the pressure of a heavy weight 
which they must lift. This linear force 
of growing crystals is of geologic im- 
portance, for it has been found that 
pyritic crystals formed in slate rock are 
able to drive apart the lamine of the 
rock without any perceptible deformation 
of the crystals. 


Such war. 
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$2H1, Navy Department’s plan _ to 
sstablish a chain of wireless tele- 
graph stations covering the world 

telegraphy is 


comes before aerial 
> sixteen years old. It was on June 
1896, that Guglielmo Marconi, 

Y residing at 71 Hereford Road, Bays- 

> water, England, filed in the British 
“= patent office a provisional specifica- 
tion “for improvements in transmitting electrical 
impulses and signals and an apparatus therefor.” Yet 
in less than sixteen years the wireless has bridged the 
Atlantic and Pacific, has saved ships and hundreds 
of lives, has revolutionized war tactics, has required a 
treaty between nations, has made some men rich and 
other men heroes, has become almost a daily feature 
of the news, and has enabled the inventor in Buenos 
Ayres to hear what was being said in dots and dashes 
in Nova Scotia and in Ireland, both about 5,600 miles 
away. 

The direct purpose of a chain of Navy wireless 
stations is to enable Washington to communicate with 
our war-ships in whatever part of the world they may 
he, and in these days of territorial possessions this is 
of immense importance. Of still greater importance, 
though, to the average man is the bearing that this 
step and others abreast with it may have upon his 
business, his comfort, and his safety or the comfort 
and safety of his family, which is as likely to go 
abroad for pleasure as he for business. The wireless 
telegraph has done more to safeguard sea travel than 
any other single invention. Spectacular occasions 
have impressed this on the minds of all. Quite as im- 
portant, if hardly noted, are ways in which the wire- 
less can guard a vessel and its passengers when there 
is no Jack Binns to stick to the sender while com- 
partments flood beneath his feet. 

As in every disaster, so in shipwreck and sea col- 
lisions, prevention is the first thing; and here the 
wireless is already able to do noteworthy service and 
is likely soon to do still greater. If the officers of the 
ship know her position, they have, in these days of 
exact charts, rarely an excuse for shipwreck. Now. 
latitude is relatively an easy thing to determine on 
land or at sea. But finding one’s longitude is a more 
complicated and difficult matter. The wireless al- 
ready offers a simple and sure method of getting 
longitude, a method that has been used extensively 
in making more accurate maps. 

Suppose a vessel in mid sea. If she receives by 
wireless Washington time, the longitude of Washing- 
ton being known, the officer of the deck is able to fix 
the longitude of the ship by the accurate and easy 
method of comparing Washington time with the ship’s 
time. Since May, 1910, the Observatory of Paris has 


bw 


Sailing a Ship by 








By Grant M. Overton 


utilized the wireless station on the Eiffel Tower for 
sending a daily time signal at midnight. Paris also 
“ wirelesses ” a time signal at 11 A.M., excepting on 
Sundays and holidays. The German naval observatory 
similarly sends out time signals, and the Observatory 
of Rio de Janeiro is soon to do so. No doubt the 
Navy’s chain of wireless stations will also send out 
time signals available for ships in any part of the 
globe. 

Various are the endeavors to perfect a wireless 
system that shall avert collisions at sea. One of the 
most interesting and practical is the invention of a 
Berlin engineer under whose patent vessels may be 
supplied with special wireless telegraphic apparatus 
that acts over a short circuit, even as short a dis- 
tance ,as half a mile. As soon as a vessel enters 
within a certain distance of another vessel this 
mechanism acts automatically, closing the steam tube 
to the screw on each ship. Speed is thus instantly 
checked and the steamers have ample time further to 
reduce speed or to reverse engines. 

But aside from this exact and skilful contrivance 
and others like it, collisions at sea are greatly mini- 
mized by the fact that vessels anywhere near enough 
to be in danger of collision have long been in wire- 
less communication with'each other, have exchanged 
positions and courses and have arranged perhaps, 
their paths, and, the weather permitting, to snuggle 
close enough for an exchange of hallos. 

But we cannot control vessels plying between this 
and other countries. Further, this country is at 
present handicapped because it is not signatory to the 
international treaty regarding wireless, the result of 
the Berlin conference in 1906. Most of the other lead- 
ing, nations are bound by this Berlin convention, 
which provides that coast and ship stations shall serve 
for international communication, that appeals from 
a ship in distress shall have priority over all other 
calls, and fixes tolls to be paid for messages. One of 
the things that the Berlin treaty does not provide, 
which may be embodied in the treaty this year, is an 
international and uniform law compelling the equip- 
ment of all ships above a certain tonnage with wire- 
less. Obviously, compulsory wireless should not be 
limited to passenger ships, but should include all ves- 
sels carrying either a valuable cargo or a fair-sized 
crew. ; 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of wireless at 
present is the economy, convenience, and safety it 
may soon afford to ships and nations as a coast guard. 
It seems not at all incredible to many students of 
wireless that it and inventions derived from it may 
make lighthouses and many existing life-saving 
stations unnecessary. 


A lighthouse is an unsatisfactory thing. In thick 





‘ireless 


and foggy weather the best light in the world—oil or 
gas or electricity, it matters not—may be invis')le 
half a mile, even less, from its source. In the conii- 
tions when it is most needed the lighthouse is al)so- 
lutely useless. As for life-savers, heroes that t! ey 
often are, they can usually help only after actual ¢is- 
aster. What is most needed is prevention. And the 
wireless may prevent in several ways. 

The first has already been indicated: the wireless 
can keep the ship constantly in touch with shore, eon- 
stantly informed of its exact position. It can kvep 
the ship constantly in touch with other ships, «an 
arrange meetings or parallel paths, can correct errors 
of calculation and warn of derelicts. It can summon 
ships to rescue in mid sea, or, if accident befalls near 
a port, the wireless will bring steaming forth sca- 
going tugs more efficient than a flotilla of lifeboats. 
But let us consider a way in which wireless may act 
as unfailingly as an automatic railroad-track signal in 
skirting a coast line. 

Marconi in 1906 found that bent receiving antenne 
which he devised showed the greatest oscillations when 
the insulated end pointed directly away from the 
station whence a wireless message came. Bellini «and 
Tosi have also devised inventions of this same sort. 
Let us suppose, now, a vessel nearing New York alter 
a transatlantic voyage. Shinnecock and Fire Island 
lighthouses have been done away with. Instead tlicre 
is a wireless station at the site of each. The night is 
so thick that on deck you can hardly see your hand 
before your face. The ship’s wireless is sputtering 
intermittently, exchanging messages and paths with 
other vessels leaving and entering the harbor of New 
York. 

One of these strays within half a mile, and the 
water wireless described above not only records the 
fact but checks our ship’s headway. However, this 
has been anticipated, the course of each craft is known 
to the other from recent conversation, and normal 
speed is restored. Our ship is now heading west be- 
tween Shinnecock and Fire Island wireless stations. 
At intervals the operator stops, and with the officer 
of the deck consults the bent receiver. This points 
first one way and the signal of the Shinnecock station 
is recorded; then it shifts and the Fire Island signa- 
ture is heard. The precise direction of each shore 
station is ascertained by compass to the exact degree. 
The officer of the deck takes his chart and carefully 
draws through the dots of the two wireless stations 
straight lines bearing in the directions the compass 
has shown. He prolongs these lines to an intersection. 
There, at the intersection, he sees the position of the 
ship at the moment. Lighthouses, even were they 
visible on a night like this, would not do so much nor 
so exactly for him. 
































The newest submarines of the United States Navy, 
“E1” and “E 2,” lying in the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
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A diplomatic expedition—Secretary of State Philander 
C. Knox and his party on their South-American travels 


















































This automobile on a track is used by the government to 
accommodate sight-seers along the route of the Panama Canal 





ASPECTS OF THE PASSING SHOW 
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New York police officers casting two thousand dollars’ worth of 
revolvers and other confiscated weapons into the waters of the harbor 
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In a Python’s Embrace 

~~ men after having been roughly 
inl 5 a python have lived to tell 
Fhe .. sensations while in the embrace 
. gee snake. An Englishman em- 
ota ‘1 the London Zoological Gardens 


plos “a eyer, one of the fortunate few. 
The Rritisher while in Antwerp visited 
the Jazdm Zoologique, where -he observed 
that a big python—a female about four- 
teen ivet in length—was suffering from 
caries of the jaw with ulceration + 
mucus membrane, & condition often fata 
to snakes in confinement. 


Havin pointed this out to the resident 
directox, the Englishman obtained per- 
o make trial of an ointment that 
he had found eilicacious in the early stage 
of the disease among his own snakes. 

Now. as ill luck would have it, the regu- 
lar keeper was absent on this particular 
occasion and his place was filled for the 
time by another from some other depart- 
ment of the institution. This man spoke 
nothing but Flemish, a tongue of which 
the Briton was ignorant. : 

The Englishman went into the python s 
den with this attendant, taking it for 
sranted, of course, that the man was ac- 
‘customed to snakes and handing him 
the box of ointment to hold until the 
Briton should be ready to use it. 

When the Englishman had brought the 
python fairly down to the floor he gripped 
her hard by the neck, which action had 
the effect, as he intended it to have and 
which it always has with snakes, of mak- 
ing her open her mouth. While holding 
her thus he pressed her head away from 
him at the same time, to prevent her 
catching hold of any portion of his cloth- 
ing in her efforts to overcome him. 

In her fright and rage she drew her 
body up across the Britisher’s back and 
twisted her tail round and round his other 
arm. All that the Englishman now re- 
quired of the keeper was, by teasing or 
pinching her here and there or by un- 
winding the tail when necessary, to cause 
her to shift her coils constantly and pre- 
vent her resting long enough on one spot 
to apply undue pressure. 

The Englishman turned to make a sign 
to the Fleming to be ready-to hand him 
the ointment. ‘To the foreigner’s dismay, 
the Fleming’s face, with a sort of full, 
impartial interest, looked at him through 
the glass in front, the door closed on the 
outside! He had become frightened by 
the python and had quietly departed. 

At the same instant that the Britisher 
turned the serpent tightened on him so 
suddenly and violently that he momentari- 
ly lost consciousness. Then he found him- 
self staggering about the den fighting for 
life. He expected his ribs to give way 
every moment, yet his chief fear at the 
time was of falling through the glass. 

He pushed the reptile’s head away from 
him with all his strength lest it should 
cross his breast, and he can remember 
catching sight of himself, a mulberry- 
colored figure, in the mirror. All the 
time that he fought he knew that he was 
trampling over the other pythons, who, 
furious at the disturbance, were now dart- 
ing about the den above and all around 
him in every direction. 

The Britisher exerted every energy to 
keep his feet, for he had retained suf- 
ficient presence of mind to realize that, 
were he to go down, all would be over 
With him. The heat was stifling. He 
felt that he could endure it no longer. 
The cage spun madly round before his 
eyes and he let go the snake’s head. 

The big serpent now twisted sharply 
over his right shoulder close to his face 
and slid off to the ground. 

The Englishman remembers falling 
against the door with outstretched 
hands, but nothing more until he found 
himself sitting on the steps outside 
coughing violently, while the phlegmatic 
keeper was for some occult reason putting 
a hot key down his back. 

Fortunately the snake had only a small 
part of her body across the Englishman’s 
left side and back; had she encircled him 
With a complete coil he would have been 
crushed like an egg-shell. 


missiet 





The Poison of the Snake 
THE deadly 
been shown ‘iy 
these perhi 
than that 
gathering 


power of snake poison has 
1 some curious ways. Of 
‘ps none is more extraordinary 
of the Chinaman who, while 
Californtne ne in the vineyard of a 
Theat was bitten by a rattler. 
Piven -epbtheer ps: man was immediately 
: en the usual remedy—whiskey—and as 
lige statis measure his injured arm 
mative — in a bath filled with strong 
the an the expectation being that 
oa, — — aid in dissolving the 
a a om the wound. Nevertheless, in 
The tine the man died. 
iar...” the incdent lies in the 
mare tha he i edie wishing to make 
well soaked In hy kept his arm 
in the br, mS 1e liquid, held it down 
He — with his own hand. 
ts not aware that there was any 





scratch upon his skin, yet he was poisoned 
and for a long time was dreadfully ill. 
He finally recovered, but, only after much 
suffering. Only a tiny part of the poison 
could have become dissolved by the four 
gallons of brandy, yet it was apparently 
enough to inoculate the owner to a dan- 
gerous extent. 

One authority on snakes has declared 
that the venom of the rattler will affect 
even vegetables. Having inoculated vari- 
ous varieties with a point of a lancet, he 
found them next day withered and dead, 
looking as if they had been struck by 
lightning. 

Another experimenter transmitted the 
venom through the blood of three animals 
successively with fatal results to all. Yet, 
it is said, the flesh of animals thus killed 
may be eaten safely. 





Good and Bad Bacteria 

THERF are good as well as bad bacteria. 
While bacteria bear, in the popular esti- 
mation, an evil reputation by reason of 
the part they play in so many fatal 
diseases, not all the bacteria in the world 
are working against man and his inter- 
ests. Indeed, some of them are his potent 
and faithful allies. 

The minute organisms, for instance, that 
manufacture nitric acid as a food plant 
are of a most beneficent kind. One set of 
bacteria busy themselves in converting 
ammonia found in the soil into nitrous 
acid. There their work ends and, so far 
as the plants are concerned, it has been 
ineffective, since plants cannot feed upon 
nitrous acid. 

At this point, however, another set of 
bacteria come forward and from the 
nitrous acid produce nitric acid, from 
which plants are readily able to derive 
nourishment. Still other bacteria, living 
in the roots of certain plants, enable these 
plants to assimilate nitrogen derived from 
the air, and thus, instead of exhausting 
the soil in which they grow, actually en- 
rich it. 





V-Cops 

SoME years ago the old and the new 
figured in a curious way in an applica- 
tion for a patent made by an American. 
This man’s application had reference to 
what is known as a “ V-wound cop,” a 
cop being a cylinder of wound thread or 
yarn, The V-wound cop is held to be 
superior to others in compactness and 
uniformity of tension. For some time it 
was thought that this sort of cop was the 
result of American ingenuity. 

The American patent, however, became 
the subject of a lawsuit, and it was dis- 
covered that two museums in this country 
had cops of wood made years and years 
before by Fiji Islanders and that the cops 
made by these semi-civilized people were 
practically the same as these turned out 
by the American. So the latter’s patent 
was declared invalid. Then a new com- 
plication arose, inasmuch as, the museum 
authorities refusing to have their cops 
unwound, it was impossible to prove legal- 
ly that the same wind extended through- 
out all the layers. Accordingly the Pat- 
ent Office reissued a patent to the Ameri- 
can inventor for his cop. 





A Curious Likeness 


Nor long ago at the Natural History 
Museum in London attention was invited 
to the remarkable resemblance between a 
specimen of the huge African elephant 
and the pigmy shrew mouse. 

A distinguished naturalist suggested 
comparison of the two, and the result 
was that practically every bone, muscle, 
blood-vessel, and nerve of the giant beast 
was found identically reproduced in the 
little animal, which is scarcely two inches 
in length. In the museum in question a 
stuffed mouse has been placed between 
the forefeet cf its enormous mounted 
prototype, for the purpose of showing the 
curious likeness. 





China Tea 


Some interesting statistics have been 
gathered with reference to the great de- 
cline in China’s tea trade. From 1678, 
when tea was first introduced into Eng- 
land, until 1837 China held exclusively the 
tea trade of the world. Then India began 
to enter the tea-market. The Chinese tea 
trade reached high tide in 1886 with a 
total export of 300,000,000 pounds. In 
1884 China furnished about 72 per cent. 
of the world’s total, India and Ceylon 18 
per cent., and Japan and Formosa 10 per 
cent. But at last accounts, when the total 
consumption had increased to 644,000,000 
pounds, China contributed only 30 per 
cent., India and Ceylon 60 per cent., Japan 
and Formosa 10 per cent. 

The decline in China tea is ascribed to 
careless methods of cultivation and prepa- 
ration of the leaf. 
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The Real Test 
of a Typewriter 


is what it does and how Jong it does it. No 
matter what you pay, this must be the 
basis of your purchase. Think, 
then, of the record of thousands of Royal Standard Type- 
writers in the strenuous ‘‘grind” of railroad, insurance and big 
corporation offices, and in important departments of the 
United States Government. This record proves beyond 
question or doubt that the Royal measures up to the 
highest standard known among typewriters—in mate- 
rials, workmanship, endurance, speed, action, quality 
of work and general adaptability. 


The Best Built Typewriter in the World 


Our GUARANTEE: That the Royal Standard Typewriter is made 
of the highest grade materials obtainable, and by the most skillful 
workmen money can hire, That it will do work of the des¢ quality for 
agreater \ength of time at /ess expense for upkeep, than any other 
typewriter, regardless of price. This guarantee attached to every 

machine as in above illustration. 


Write for The Royal Book 


Then prove the big meaning of the Royal Record and the big, 
economy of Royal Price, by having a machine demon- 
strated in your own office. No obligation whatever, 
Write New York office, 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Room 73, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world 


Factory of the 
Royal Typewriter Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Photo, Sept. 1910 _ 


















Expansi 
Breathing ||| Hotel Cumberland 


en ee ee NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 
through proper breathing. 


— breathing (both Near 50th St. Sub- 
sexes)described by diagrams, : j 

etc. Book contains 64 pages way Station, and 
of important information 53d Street Elevated 
on Chest Expansion, Lung — : 
Development and Internal Near Depots, Shops 
Exercise. Includes Special and Central. Park 
Breathing Exercises; en- ‘ init 
dorsed by Physicians; ac- 
cepted by the National 
Medical Library. 


New and Fireproof. 
Strictly First Class. 








Sent on receipt of Rates 
10c—coin or stamps Reasonable. 
P. VON BOECKMANN, R. S. * 
1460 Terminal Building $2.50 fe Bath 
103 Park Avenue, New York City anc up. 


Ten minutes walk 
to thirty theatres. 











Excellent 
Restaurant. 
Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
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LAKEVIEW SANITARIUM READ 


(On-Lake-Champlain) 
for Nervous and Mild Mental Diseases, Alcohol 


senna CeMcs Setlaan Riders of the Purple Sage 


Address DR. BERRY, Burlington, Vermont. 


THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A quiet, refined, home-like hotel, catering to discriminating, permanent and transient guests. 
European Plan, $1.50 and up, R. VAN GILDER, Manager. American Plan, $4.00 and up. 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Random Reflections 


Ir would be so nice if we could find 
those houses where our servants were 
before they came to us. We hear so much 
about them and they sound so remarkably 
nice. There never was a servant that 
has not been in one of these perfect places, 
and we feel it to be small wonder that they 
show such warm loyalty to their late em- 
ployers. There everything went well. 
Roses that die for you are simply in- 
explicabie, because the gardener says that 
“at my last place” they lived and grew 
to astonishing heights on precisely the 
same treatment. He naturally does not 
suggest a cure for what by all the known 
laws should be a triumph and yet mys- 
teriously is not. If he commits some 
particular stupidity and you tactfully sug- 
gest, as though it were a sudden inspira- 
tion of your own, the right and obvious 
method, and ask if he does not think it 
would he very nice to do it that way he 
says, “Oh, I always did it that way at 
my last place.” Such a retort has the 
most silencing effect, because you see that 
le was either intelligent in his last place 
—which is simply unaccountable or else 
stupid, but with the most brilliant re- 
sults—which was almost equally amazing. 
As he has fallen off at a truly depressing 
rate since then you must, as far as he 
or you can see, be the one to blame. 
Régimes that do not agree with your baby 
or horse or hedge always worked “ in my 
iast place.” The baby throve, the horse 
got well, the hedge sprouted in the “ last 
place”; and the silence, the accusing 
silence that follows such a statement, is 
very hard for you to live through with 
pride undaunted. A definite charge can 
be refuted; but an implied comparison of 
your subtle influences against the subtle 


influence of the “last place” with re- 
sults of an uncommonly disconcerting 
order before your very eyes sometimes 


results in Your place becoming the real 
“last place,” which raises in your mind 
the tantalizing question whether you have 
the extreme pleasure of being an irritating 
perfection to the people in the next 
* place.” It is nice to think that, though 
we never know those ideal last places our 
servants come from, we may happily gain 
the distinction of becoming one of them 
should the servant ever do anything so 
ingratiating as to leave. 


Order is what we are all aiming at, 
and in spite of the apparent confusion 
and chaos, order is what we hope for soon 
or some day, according to our employ- 
ment and temperament. Half the disputes 
and wrangles and untidiness of life come 
from conflicting ideas of order. States- 
men are trying to get the country into 
order, doctors are trying to get bodily 
systems into order, golfers are trying to 
put their digestions in order, mothers are 
trying to get their households and_ their 
children into order, and you are trying to 
get yourself into order. The greatest sci- 
entists like to assure themselves by a 
life’s devotion that there is order back 
of the height of green beans, and_ phi- 
losophers, with their souls straining at the 
leash ‘of ignorance, feel they have accom- 
plished something if, after much elimina- 
tion and many comprehensive hypotheses, 
they have proved an orderliness too large 
for us to conceive. It would seem as 
though order had some innate character- 
istie which would define itself to each of 
us in the same way, so that, there being 
one thing in the world we are all agreed 
in wanting, we would always, so far as 
our intention went, be wholly understand- 
able to one another. 

Provokingly enough, the order of other 
people drives us to distraction. They 
will not give way to our ideas and we 
cannot give way to theirs, because, as we 
both so strongly feel and so convincingly 
state, order is order. But out of the 
kaleidoscope called life we each pick out 
according to our preference and powers of 
vision a certain perfectly geometrical de- 
sign and that for us is order. Every tiny 
speck that is not included in our design 
is but something to be eliminated, and 
if it happens to be the pivot of our neigh- 
bor’s pattern, why, then there is all man- 
ner of recrimination, and no amount of 
explanation does the smallest particle of 
good. In faet, it only disorders your re- 
lation with that person, for if your design 
only takes in a few of the bits of glass 
picked out by your neighbor, or perhaps 
takes in nene at all, you have both in- 
sulted his cherished symbol and claimed 
value for something that he, being unable 
to see, knows does not and cannot exist. 





Raising Birds of Paradise 


Tue hunting laws now being enforeed 
in equatorial Africa are expected to do 
something to prevent the total extinetion 
of the -heron from which are taken the 
aigrettes So much in favor for ladies’ 
milfinery. But it is found to be much 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
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harder to prevent the approximat disap. 
pearance of the bird of paradise. At preg. 
ent these birds, consisting of some tyy 
hundred species, are to be found scarcely 
anywhere in the world in numbers say, 
in the isles of New Guinea, where th, 
natives, well reinforced by Europeay 
hunters, make a bloody warfar Upon 
them. The importation of these birds in 
the last three years has fallen from thre 
thousand per annum to two or three hyp. 
dred. Attempts to domesticate them jy 
Kurope have been made from time to time 
but without much success. Never‘ heless 
they live well enough in the zoc!ogica| 
gardens in London and collectors }anage 
to keep individuals alive, if not to breed 
the stock. In Antwerp, at the annual sal 
at the Animal Gardens, birds of ths king 
were on sale for the first time last yegy 
It would seem that the birds ha-e’ eop, 
siderable powers of resistance, for one of | 
them escaped from its cage in the London 
Gardens in the month of November, 19g 7 
and was found in Sussex at the ex; iration 
of ten weeks of an extremely cold winter, © 

An Englishman recently undertook the 
raising of the bird of paradise for the 
market in the little West-Indian island 
of Tobago. With two other hunters |p | 
managed to capture fifty-six livine’ birds, 


forty-eight of which were isolated in this 7 


island in the September of 1909, the others 
being set free as an experiment. he 
forty-eight were put into a large wire | 
covered inclosure of several acres. under | 
the superintendence of an old sea captain 
who is also an ornithologist. This Robin. 
son Crusoe (for he lives far from thie rest 
of his kind) reports that, while the birds 
thrive in their new habitat, they do not 
mate, though last year they undertook 
their famous dance, which is supposed to 
be a prelude to the building of nests and 
the propagation of young. Until youn 
birds are hatched, however, details cannot 
be had as to the precise age at which the 
famous tail of the paradise bird attains 
its utmost brillianey. As all the birds 
retained in the inclosure were known by 
their size to be comparatively young, it | 
is assumed that the tail does not reach 
its fullest color development until the 
bird is jive or six years old at least. 
Nevertheless, success in keeping alive a 

large number of these particular birds in | 
confinement and in an alien climate js 
something quite astonishing to experts 
and is expected to have interesting results, 7 





Nature Study 
The Ox 


Tw’ great big lumbering brown Ox! 
Where will he get to, anyway? 
He doesn’t seem to care at all 
If it will take him ’bout all day! 
An’ he won’t work a single bit ~ 
Unless his brother—he helps, too— | 
That’s w’y folks poked their big long horns 7 
tight through th’ wooden double U. 


My Grampa telled th’ Hired Man : 
He’d bes’ to take th’ ole “ stun-boat”— 7 

Tt is a raft lives on th’ ground FS 
Is w’at it is—an’ it can tote 

All stumps an’ trees an’ great big: stones. 
An’ sometimes Little Boys can stand 

Right on it, too, an’ bump along— 
An’ say as how they think it’s * grand.” 


Th’ big stone-boat it doesn’t have 
A very -drefile lot of springs. 
That’s w’y it can’t be classified 
With other kinds of wagon things. 
My Grampa he won't teach it how 
To swim an’ be a really boat: 
Tle reckons folks would ’low it was 
Th’ queerest kind of craft afloat! 


Tl’ Ox he is so patient-like— 
His “disposition is so good” 

My Grampa doesn’t know if he 
Would try to sell him if he could! 
Aw Grampa’s big brown Ox don’t speak 

Same language as th’ Horse an’ me- 
He listens, tho’, wen our Hired Man | 
Will talk to him ’bout “ Haw” an 


“Gee,” 


One time it was—my Grampa went 
’Way off some place to get th’ wood. 
*N’en [ stood straight up in th’ road 
An’ “hawed” an’ “geed” loud as | 
could! 

Tl’ big brown Ox—he wouldn’t budge- 
I don’t know w’y it was, do you! 
Jus’ looked so s’prised an’ ‘proaclitt 

like— 
His brother helped him look so, te: 
MarigE ‘LOUISE TOMPKINS. 





The Snows of Etna 


Earty in July there occur snow-stort 
in certain very warm regions. notably 
about Mount Etna, which at this tm 
begins to scatter the accumulation of rt 
which that voleano has conserved duri® 
the winter. The crater of Etna 's %" 
meters in height, and during tl winter 
months the snow packs into the revi’ 
of the mountain, to be driven out by ® 
summer winds. 
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The Prudential | 




















| Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America | 
GREATEST YEAR OF STRENGTH AND USEFULNESS 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, DEC. 31, 1911 

Assets, over - - - “ - - - 259 Million Dollars Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1911, over - 440 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, nearly ~ - - - - - 241 Million Dollars Increase in Paid-for Insurance in Force, over - 167 Million Dollars 
Incomein 1911, over - ~ - - - 81 Million Dollars Liabilities include Policy Dividends - - - 291% Million Dollars 
Capital and Surplus, over - - - ~ - 18 Million Dollars of which there is payable in 1912 - - 434 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders in 1911, over - - - 27 Million Dollars 
















- 466 Million Dollars 


Total Paid Policyholders since organization, plus amount held at interest to their credit, over - - 


10 MILLIONS 
2 BILLION DOLLARS 


Number of Individual Claims Pad Since 172 Million 


Organization - - - - - - - “2 
Send for particulars of the Prudential policy, providing a 
Guaranteed Monthly Income for yourself or wife. A life- 
long protection for your dear ones, or your own old age. 
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JUST PUBLISHED— 
A New Book by the Author of 


MARY CARY 


THE MAN IN 





LONELY LAND 


[TO all prisoners in Lonely Land! Here’s the way out—the way to 
happiness! For you, then, is this story of one prisoner who found 

his liberty. How? Suddenly, like a fragrant southern breeze, he felt 
the presence of Another. Her joyousness filled the air with song. Like 
clear pools, the nature of the children reflected her sunshine, and sparkled 
till he, too, caught the infection. Thus led, he left Lonely Land behind 


forever, and came out into the sunshine of Mary Caryland. There is a 
marvelous child like Mary Cary in this new story—two children, really, who 
say their prayers sometimes in French, and— 


By KATE 
LANGLEY BOSHER 





With Frontispiece 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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